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Ills feelings of aversion softene-l down • 

A holy tendomess i«onadc8 his fhinie. 

His sanity of re-ason not imiiaircd, 

rather, all his thoughts now liowfng clear 
a clc.ar fonntaii, flowing, he looks around 
And seeks for roo .1 ; nml ilnds the good he seeks ; 
Until /uihorrence anil <‘oiiicmpt are things 
uo only knows hy name : ami if lie licor 
from otlMT inoutlis the language ^ ^ 

Hr in C(iin]>a.<i^ioi)ate. ami lian no tlmnght. 

No feeling, wliich can overcome his love.” 
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PETKAECH. 


IXTKODUCTION. 

The most appropriate Introduction to this notice of 
Francis Petrarch will be a short account of his writings, 
and of the various forms and editions in which they 
Iiavo been given to the worbL Of his Italian poetry, 
included in the Canzoniere, and consisting of his Son* 
nets, Canzonets, and the Triumphs of Love, Chastity, 
Fame, Time, Deity, and Death (in terza - rima), it is 
sciircely necessary to say much, except that it is prob¬ 
able that no poems havo been more widely circulated 
or more often reprinted^ The first printed edition of 
them apiHjared at Venice in 1470, and is tbereforc one 
of the earliest productions of the ])ress. Beforo the closo 
of tlie fifteenth century 34 more editions liad been sold; 
in the sixteenth century 167 editions havo been traced; 
70 in the seventeenth; 46 in the eighteenth ; and more 
than 50 in the present age.* A catalogue of these 

* It U curiolui to contract with this ahnndont crop of pubIicalioDt» 
tlio fact Ihftt only four cditioiu of tho works of Shakespearo were 
P.O.—IV. A 
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editions was published in 1834 by Rossetti, an advocate 
in Trieste, and tlioy are all acctirately kno%vn. One of 
the best editions of liis ‘ Rime ’ is that published by 
Zatta in Venice, in 175C, with the Commentary of Cas- 
telvoltro, including also the oldest biographies of the 
poet and a vast superfluity of notes. In modem times 
the edition published by Cianletto in Florence, in 1822, 
is perhaps the most complete. 

The Latin works of Petrarch, from which the materials 
of the following pages are cliicfly tiikcn, were as fol¬ 
lows :— 

The Familiar Letters. TSventy-four books. 

The Senile Letters. Seventeen books. 

The Various Letters. One book. 

Letters without a title. One book. 

These letters were the work of his life, a complete cor¬ 
respondence extending from 1326 to 1374, and em¬ 
bracing almost every incident which befell him in those 
forty-eight years. They were arranged hy Petrarch 
himself, and intended by him to bo the rccortl of his 
thoughts and actions. Ho tells us that in making the 
collection ho destroyed al>ove one thousand letters and 
])iccos which lie thought unworthy to form part of it. 

Next come his philosophical writings :— 

The Secretum, or Conflict of Cares, mitten in 1342. 

Of Solitary Life, written in 1346. 

Of Monastic Leisure, written in 1347. 

Of Memorable Events (date unknown). 

Of True "Wisdom : a Dialogue (date unknown). 


printed (in folio) in the seventeenth century; and that the first 8vo 
edition of our great EngHsli poet was published in 1709. 
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All Itirieran* to Pale-^tine. 

All Iijvc'Ctive on a Phy>ician. 13r»5. 

Of the Kciiieiiiv.s of either Fovtuiie. 1358. 

Of Ignorance: his own and that of others. 1368. 

Ilia Liust "Will ancl Testament. 1370 . 

Invective on a Frenchman. 1372. 

Epistle to Posterity. 1370. 

His Latin jwems are— 

The Itlctrical Ej»i.<stles. 

The Eclogues (rather satirical Ilian bucolic). 

Penitentuil P&alms. 

The Africa, an epic poem in nine book-s chiefly 
written between 1330 and 13-11, but not made 
jmblic in In’s lifetime. 

A large portion of these works is probably unknown to 
most readers of the present day, but it was not so three 
or four centuries ago. On the contrary, they had been 
largely circulated in niunuscrijit, and upoti the invention 
of prititing, no hooks were more eagerly juihlinhecl and 
wjught after. Six folio editions of tlio Epistles and 
other prose works were printed at IJaslo and at Venice 
Ixjtween 1484 and 1500; seven more in the following 
century; three more soon after IGOO—the bust and 
most complete at Lyons, by Samuel Crisj.in. It is a 
curious fact that the demand for the L.ntin works of 
this great medieval classic ceased at the commencement 
of tlio seventeenth century, and no further editions of 
them can bo tmeed for a perioil of al>out 160 years. 
Hut the commentators on Petrarch w'cro in the meantime 
not idle. Professor Mursund of Padua collected no less 
than 800 works relating to Petrarch and liis writings. 
This vast collection was piuxhosed by Charles X., King 
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of France, in 1829, and is now deposited in the Lihnuy 
of the Louvre at I^iris. 

It had long been n^gaixled as a reproach to Italy, and 
especially to Florence, which was l\'trarcli’s native state, 
lluuigh he never lived there, that so little had been done 
to condense and utilise these vast materials, to correct 
the erroi-s with which the earlier editions of the Latin 
works abound, and to jn-int those portions which still 
existed in manuscript. Tlie libraries of Italy contain at 
least forty-nine manuscripts of the Letters more or less 
comi)leto. It was reserved for a Frenchman, the Abb6 
<le Sado, himself descended from the family into which 
Xauira do 2\oves, the object of Petrarch’s amatory verses, 
JiiaiTicd, to publish the first comjdeto life of the poet, 
basixl on his own prose writings. This biography aii- 
pearoil in throe quarto volumes in 17G4, with copious 
translations from the Letters and Poems into French. 
It uas on thi.s publication, mthor than on an accurate 
examination of the originals, that Gibbon founded his 
giaphic account of the triumjdi and coronation of 
1 etiiu'ch, which is to bo found in the seventieth 
chapter of liis groat History; and Mr Hallam appeare 
also to have relied mainly on tlio AhbiS do Sado in 
his criticism of Petmreh’s philosophical and familiar 
compositions. Gibbon said of the Abb6 do Sado, “ Not 
an idea or a fact in the UTitings of Petrarch appears to 
have escaped him." The iniuor biographies of Petrarch 
which have since appeared in English by Mrs Dol>son 
and Thomas Campbell the poet are mere compilations 
from the Abh($ de Sudo’s iSIemoirs. 

A more original and discriminating w-ork is that of 
Ugo Foscolo, whoso Essays on Petmrch, published in 
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Englisli, in 1823, deservo tlie highest j>rnisc. I s;iy 
nothing of the hihonns of Dr Ueiittie, who endcavovuvd 
to prove in 1810 that all wo know of Daum, and much 
that hiis Ixjcn a^Titten of Detrarch, are apocryphal; or 
of Signor Eossetti, to whom Beatrice, Baum, and I-'i.im- 
njetta were myths, the impersonations of what he callf<l 
the “ anti-PajxU sj>irit.” In truth, thougJi tlio poetry 
addressed to these ladies is high-flown and imaginativi-, 
nothing in the history of j>ast ages is l)etter or more 
accurately known than the lives and opinions of tlio 
poets themselves and the manners of the society in which 
they liveil. Wo have them before us with the stamp 
of a coinjiletc rcidity; and recent literary investigations 
have only rendered this certiiinty m(*re absolute. 

For in our own time a work of far greater iiui)ortanco 
has been accomplished in Ibily, which leaves nothing to 
l>o desirc<l, and probably little more to bo discoverenL 
One of tlio ablest and most indefatigable critics of 
Petrarch, the Cavalier Battista BaldcUi, began the col¬ 
lection of materials at tlio close of the last century. Un¬ 
able to complete the undertaking, lie handed them over 
to the Abhato Antonio Meueghclli of Padua, who pul>- 
lishcd in 1818 an Index to Petrarch’s Letters, both 
printed and in manuscript; but died before bo could do 
more. Other hands were then employed, till at length 
the jjajKjrs were transferred to Signor Giuseppe Fracas- 
eetti, who has given to tlie world the most perfect edition 
tliat exists of the whole l>ody of Petrarcli’s Fpistlcs. 
Tlio scries was first published in Latin at Florence in 
1859, w'ith copious indexes, a corrected text, and the 
addition of no less than 167 unpublished letters to the 
collectiuu. This Latin edition was succeeded in 1863 
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Iiy ail lUilian translation of tin* wlmlo Ijoily of Letters, 
made by Signor Fmeassetti, accoinjjaiiieil by copious 
notes, illustnitive of tlic circumstances under ■\vliicli they 
ucre written, and introtlucing ns to all tho persons to 
whom they weio addressed. There is not in tho whole 
history of lileniture, so far as I know, another instance 
of <leUiiJs so authentic and minute with reference to tho 
life of a great writer, as tlu>so Avhich we jiossess relating 
to Petnirch and his friends, who lived live hundred 
ywirs ago. Tho lettei's of Cicero and the letters of the 
younger ITiny otfer the nearest parallel; but Cicero 
leaves much to ho gathered from other histories, and 
Pliny’s life is extremely incomplete. Petrarch is his 
own bi<igi-aj)her, and the annalist of that “noble and de¬ 
lightful company ” (as ho terms it) amongst whom his 
life was spent. From these sources Signor Fracassetti 
has constructed a chronological table which relates year 
by year every important incident of tho poet’s career. 

These works have thrown fresh light on Petrarch and 
his ago, and they materially lessen tho difliculty of pre¬ 
senting a complete picture of him to the English reader. 
I had. myself, many yeai^ ago, and long before tho publica¬ 
tion of Signor Fracassotti’s editions, devoted a good deal of 
time to tho study of Petrarch’s Latin writings and philo- 
sophy; and I revert with pleasure to one of tho pursuits 
of my youth, having always had the desire to make the 
man, as well as tho poet, better kno\%m to my country¬ 
men. l^fy design has been in some measure anticipated 
by M. M6zi6res of the French Academy, whose bio¬ 
graphical Essay on Petrarch, was published in 1868; but 
the existence of this interesting work was not known to 
mo ^vhen I undertook to ■write this little volume. 
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In spite of tlie long popularity of tho i>oetry of 
Putnirch in all parts of Kuvojk*, it cannot be said that he 
has Ijecn fortunate in his translators. His merit con¬ 
sists so much in the exquisite grace and polish of his 
language, that the chief beauty of his sonnets evaix>ratcs 
in a harslier tongue, and many a greater poet is less 
diflicuH to translate. I have endeavoured in the foUow- 
ing pages to select those versions from different writers, 
which appeared best calculated to convey the impres¬ 
sion of the original. Maegregor is, 1 believe, the only 
person who has turned the whole Canzoniere into Eng¬ 
lish verse. Some elegant sjxjciniens are due to Dean 
Milman and Mr Merivale. But incomparably the best 
translations extant are those executed by the lato Liuly 
Hacrc; and of these and some prose translations exo- 
cutctl by Ugo Foscolo himself, I have gladly availed 
myself, as far as they extend. In a few instances I 
have ventured to add to them some {K)ctical versions of 
my own. 
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THE SIAN OF LETTERS. 


The fame of Francis Petrarch, which assigns to him the 
second j)laco among the chissics of Italy, and ranks him 
amongst the grciitost poets of Iho worhl, rests mainly on 
tile composition of about four thousiiiul lines of Italian 
verso, addroxssed to a beautiful and virtuous lady of 
Provence, who was neither his wife nor his mistress, bo- 
Weon liis twonty-fourth and liis fiftieth year. Tlieso 
sonnets, althougli the subject is monotonous, and the 
tone of them fre<piently atTected ami unreal, have had 
a success unexamjilcd in literature. For five liundred 
years they have been read with pleasure and admiration 
by twenty gonorations. They retain to this day all 
their fresliness and their grace. The pure and elegant 
language in which tliey are written has nothing of the 
archaic grandeur and severity of the style of Dante. 
Like that stream of the Sorgia in the valley Petrarch 
chose for a retreat, liis Italian verse sprang jiure and 
abounding from its source ; and although the poet 
afTected to treat those compositions as the “ mere trifles 
of his youth” {nugcUas mens vulgares), he had, perhaps 
unconsciously, created a language, and scattered round 
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liini exquisite Leauties, wliicli retain, like the IjTioal 
fragments of the Greek j)oets, a consecrated immor¬ 
tality. The latest and the most accomjdLshed of tlie 
historians of Florence, Gino Caj)poni, says: “The 
poeliail language of the ‘ Cuuzoui ’ followed a straight 
track from the Sicilians to the Bolognese, and thence tt) 
Cavalcanti, to the supreme .^\iiglueri, and to Cino da 
Pistoia ; but these fell short of the ultimate and in¬ 
imitable perfection given to jwetic diction by Fiancis 
Petrarch. In his * Kimo ’ there is never a word or mode 
savouring of old age, or which camiot be used without 
affectation at the present day.” 'lliere is no similar in¬ 
stance in literature of a writer whose language attained 
fK*rfection at the first jet, and retains an immaculate 
purity for five hundred years. 

But this portion of the life and work of Petrarch, though 
by far the mo.st familiar to posterity, was cortaiidy that 
which least distinguished him in the eyes of his coiitemjio- 
raries and in his o^vm Nor is it easy to ex[>lain or account 
for the extraordinary position to which, in his o>ni age, he 
attained. liom in the htimblcr ranks of life, and of a 
family exiled from Florence, he obtained the rudiments 
of c^lucation at Carpentras, in Provence, where his talents 
attracte*! the favourable notice of the chief of the great 
house of Colonna, then residing with the PojkiI Court at 
Avignon. To the patronage of the Colonnas he owed 
his whole advancement in life. Ho refused to pursue 
the study of the law; he refused to enter the Church ns 
u priest; lie despised monastic life; ho rofusotl office, 
though the great jiost of Papal Secretary was five liiucs 
offered to hiia. In a warlike and lawless ago ho lived 
exclusively for the glory of letters. In a clerical ago ho 
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(lolumiicod the corruptions aiul evils of tlie Cliurch. In 
a suj>i‘i-slitious a^o he i>rofosse(l a imro and ideal religion. 
In a scholastic ago ho taught a philosophy far removed 
from the traditions of Aristotle and the categories of 
the Schools. Although his patrimony must have heen 
very small, and the henefices he afterwards held were 
not important, ho never wanted the means of suhsis- 
tenre, for incessant jomneys, and of collecting hooks.^ 
Nevertludess, s»ich Avas the fame aiul intlueiico he had 
aeipiired at an early age, that, before he had completed 
his thirty-sixth year, he was simulUineously invited hy 
tlie University of Pari.s and hy the Senate of Rome to 
acce])t the laurel crown of poetry—an honour which had 
not been conferred by the latter for 1300 years. No 
ilouht this singular pre-eminence and rare distinction 
were aided hy tlie exertions of j)Owerful friends and 
hy his own solicitations (although all tnicc of them has 
disappeared from his correspondence), but the fact is 
not the less extraordinary. “ The learning of a theolo¬ 
gical school, and the ignorance of a lawless city,” says 
Gibbon, “ were alike unqualified to bestoAv the ideal 
thougli immortal wreath which genius may obtain from 
the free applause of the public and of posterity; but the 
candidate dismissed this trouhlesoino reflection, and, after 
some moments of complacency and suspense, proforrotl 
the summons of the metropolis of the world.” That 
wreath cannot ho said to have been vainly bestowed, 
since the lapse of five centuries has not withered it. 
From Avhatever cause, wo find the Laureate Petrarch 

' A caiionry in the chapter of Lond>es, whore his friend Giacomo 
Colonnn was bishop, was his first bonehce, conferred on him by Boni¬ 
face XII. in January 1336. These stalls ooiild be held by persons in 
deacon's orders. 
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invested, at the age of forty, with a species of contein- 
j>oniry dignity which lias no parallel, s;ive that of a 
IIet>n5W pro])het; or, if that expression be too strong for 
his character, he was a prcccejitur jiiutidi, a teacher of 
the world. The far grander genius of Dante ha<i been 
tried by jxrverty and exile ; the far more varied genius 
of Tasso was consigned, in anedher centurj', to a mail- 
man’s cell. Petrarch lived on to the verge of human 
life, rich, honoured of all men, sjK'aking his thoughts tju 
all Bubjccte with absolute freedom ; treating as his equals 
IHJi>es, emperors, kings, and senators; rehuking the list- 
le.sa or the corrupt; stimuLating tlio bravo and the free ; 
receiving homiigo enough to gratify his caj)aciou3 van 
ity; and exercising a vast intellectual i>ower over a 
lawles.s and harbarous age. Not Voltaire at Femcy, 
surrounded by the refinements of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury—not Goethe at Weimar, wliere ho lived in Olym¬ 
pian inaje.sly, were more honoured tljuji Petrarch amidst 
the convuLsions and ignorance of the fourteenth century. 
Whatever else he may have done, he was undoubtedly 
the first man who, after the imiption of the barbarians 
and the night of the middle ages, raised the culture of 
letters to supremo honour. 

It has bc*en well said by a recent •writer,* that Petrarch 
was tlic ajxjstle of scholarship, the inaugurator of the 
humanistic impulse of the fifteenth century. Ho fore¬ 
saw in a large and lil>eral spirit a new phase of Euroi)ean 
culture, a revival of the studies and the arts which con¬ 
stitute the chief glory and dignity of man; and there ore 
some fine lines in his “Africa” in which ho pre^licts the 
advancement of knowledge as ho discerned it from afar. 

^ SymotkiTs RotiaiAsaoce in p- 70. 
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“ To thee, percliancc, if lengthened days are given, 

A better nge shall inavk the giace of Heaven ; 

Not always shall this deadly sloth <‘iulure : 

Our sons shall live in days more bright and pure ; 
Then with fresh shoots our Helicon shall glow ; 

Then the fresh laurel spread its sacred bough; 

Then the high intellect and docile mind 
Shall renovate the studies of mankind— 

The love of beauty and the cause of truth 
From ancient sottrces draw eternal youth.” 

—Africa, lib. ix. 

Petrarcli, then, was great, not only by a bootless pas¬ 
sion which Ills poetical genius clothed in imperislmblo 
language—the chaste language of tenderness and of regret, 
without a single lino that can wound the most refined 
sensibility—but he was great by the love of letters to 
which ho devoted a life of indefatigjihle industry ; by 
his extraordinary learning and memory, wliich enabled 
him, wo know not Low, to acquire and retain a minute 
knowledge of classical litomturo and history, inconceiv¬ 
able ui an ago when every writer had to bo studied in 
inanviscript, and manuscripts themselves were scarce and 
costly; by his independence of character and love of 
truth, which made him the fearless advocate of every 
good and groat cause, spciiking his mind with an elo¬ 
quence and energy then unknown to Kuropc, and with¬ 
out regard to consoquonces; and by his devoted and 
passionate adherence to the freedom and glory of Italy, 
which lie sought to promote alike by imperial or aristo¬ 
cratic iuHuenco and by the democracy of Home—the in¬ 
spired herald of a struggle of five centuries, wliicli has 
accomplished in our times the liberation of united Ibily. 

A man blest witli such gifts, such opportunities, such 
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frii'Ticlships, such success, to M-lhi h lioalth ami lonji; life 
were addcil, might well Ik; n‘g:irdetl, not onlj’ as one of 
the most fortunate, hut as one of the Ijappiest of mortal 
men. Hut there Ls a darker side to tlio pictxire. 'J'lic* 
jK)etic temperament is apt to frame imaginarj' evils ami 
ideal woes, and to augment these hy the expressions of 
an exaggerated sensibility. Tliero remains in the most 
brilliant of human lives the bmtleu of unsiitisfied desires 
and ineffectual eflbrts. Petrarch owed a large jKUtion 
of Ills fame to the tender and graceful utterances of 
an \inre(|uited passion, but he speaks of it n.s the tor¬ 
ment of his life. A natunil restlessness drove him 
from the city to solitude, and from solitude to the 
city—a wanderer firmi one to another of Ins numerous 
habitations. He lived without the ties of domestic life ; 
and the illicit connection lie ha<l fonned at one period of 
liLs youth, with a person of inferior station, by whom he 
had two children, was his liumiliation and his liane. Ilis 
vanity was easily irritated, and never satisfied, even by 
the homage paid to liis genius. His friendships, wdiicli 
touched the most amiuhle and interesting part of his 
character, were cut short hy premuturo deaths—inso¬ 
much tlmt, at the age of seventy, liooeaccio alone remain¬ 
ed to ho the confidant of his sorrows. Something of 
melancholy mingled itself, even from his earliest years, 
with the consciousness of js>wer, the love of nature, and 
the current of his ]>hiloso])hy. The shortness of life, the 
inubihility of fortune, the caducity of fame, the disaj)- 
jK)intinents of love, were the jK.*rpetual subjects of his 
uiealitations : and ulthuugli the latest efforts of his muse 
were entitled “ Triumphs,” they descrilxj rather the tri- 
umplis of fate and death over tlio destinies of man. Pro 
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l)al>ly there is some afiectation of sadness in Ids writing's; 
aiul ho indulged liis qviorulotis disposition by translating 
it into language. Free alike from the misfortunes and 
austerity of his more illustrious countryman Dante, I’eb 
rarch must have enjoyed life much more tlian he would 
have posterity believe. But the touches of sentiment, 
whether perfectly genuine or not, with whicli all his 
writings abound, have obtained more readers for him, 
ami more sympathy, than the gaiety and gladness of a 
livelier muse would have secured. 

It hius been finely said of Dante, that “ The highest 
of all liLs gifts were tho lofty mind and the lonlly 
genius, and that thirst of excellence, which is not 
satistiiMl by any jiresent things, but jmrsues its ends in 
tho etondty of tho future and tho ideal efligies of tho 
past.”’ With no lonlly genius, but with a larger cx- 
jK'rience of tho world, Petrarch aspirwl, like Dante, to 
the religious life. Ilis piety was fervent and pure, though 
not aseetic. It wjis his wont to interrupt the fow liours 
of sleep he allowed himself to rojioiit his midnight prayer. 
He lived and died in a Christian spirit; and if some 
morhid allections <Usturbed liis composure, or some dis¬ 
appointments interrupted his happiness, tho enigmas of 
life resolved themselves for him in au unshaken trust in 
God, and an unclouded hope of a better life. His char¬ 
acter cannot bo better or more favourably described than 
in tho noble words applied to him by ^Ir Wordsworth 
iu tho most eloquent of his prose writings : * “ Ho was a 
man of disciplined spirit, who withdrew from tho too 
busy world—not out of iiidiffcronco to its welfare, or to 

' Cnpponi, i. 310. 

* Tho painjihlet on tho CoDVontion of Cinlm. 
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forget its concerns, liut retired for wider compass of eye¬ 
sight, that lie might comprehend and see in just projK^r* 
tions and relations; knowing, above all, tliat he who 
liath not made himself master of his own mind must 
look beyond it only to be deceived.’* 

It is remarkable that Petrarch, though gifte<i with 
genius and power of mind far IkjIow that of Dante, 
exercised a much wider influence over his o\vn age, 
and enjoyed a greater pojmlarity, than the illustrious 

Florentine, whom all later times acknowledge as su¬ 
preme. Ho lunl, in truth, nothing of that objective 

faculty which engraves u])on the miiul in ineflaceablo 
lines the mystic vision of the terrible ami the sublime. 
As the ages roll on, Dante lost-s ni>thing of his |K)wer 
over the imagination and thought of mankind: mean¬ 
while, it is only the oxtn*mo l>eauty and melody of his 
langtiago that keep Petrarch’s poetry alive. But in 
their own times 'it wjus otherwise, 'nie fourteenth cen¬ 
tury faih^l to comprehend its greatest poet. Boccaccio 
sexuns to ho the first wlio understood hLs superlutivo 
eminence. Ptdrarch spoko to them in moro familiar 
tones. Ho was a man of tho worhl, mingling in all tho 
society of his age. Dante wtts an exile ami a solitary, 
who spake as one that came from l>eyond tho grave; but 
what he spake was for all time. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ^‘epistle to POSTEIIITY.” 

The most pleasing form of biography is that in which 
a man retraces the events of his o^vn life and the inci¬ 
dents that have formed his character, more especially 
in his earlier years, of which no other record might exist. 
Petrarch has loft us such a record in his “ Epistle to Pos¬ 
terity,” ^VTittcn, it is believed, in the year 1370, when ho 
had completed the sixty-sixth year of his ago. I shall 
therefore select this document as the first specimen of 
his narrative powers, for it places the whole of liis earlier 
career at once before the reader; tliough it passes over, in 
significant silence, many important incidents and transac¬ 
tions to wliich I shall have occasion to revert. Tliero 
is some doubt as to the date of tliis composition j for, 
although it breaks off abrujitly at his forty-seventh year, 
there are e.xpressions in it which prove tliat it was 
written at a much later period. For instance, it was 
not till 1367 that Pope Urban V. returned to Romo, but 
came back to Avignon in 1370—a fact referred to in the 
letter. Indeed this reference shows what was upjwrmost 
ill the poet’s mind wliilst ho was %vriting it. 
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Francis Petrarch —To Posterity—Greeting. 

“ Perhaps, future rentier, y<»u may have hennl somewhat 
about me, doubtful though it may be whether n name so 
humble ami obscui-e as mine U likely to travel fur in point 
either of time or space. Perhaps, even, you may wish to 
know what sort of man I was, or what was the fate of my 
works, and of those in particular who^e reputation may have 
reached you, or whose name, however faintly, you may have 
hearth 

“ As to the first point, indeed, men's opinions will dilfer ; 
for nearly every one speaks pretty much, not as truth but as 
inclination urges : there are no bounds either to eulogy’ or to 
blame. One of the human family like yourself, I was but a 
cliild of earth and mortal; of an origin neither particularly 
illustrious nor humble, my family, as Augustus Cajsar says 
of himself, was ancient Nalxiregave me neither a bad nor an 
immodest di.spoditiun, had not the contigion of social inter* 
course injured it. Youth deceived me ; nmnhootl carried mo 
away; but old age corrected me, and by experience taught 
iiiu thoroughly that truth which I had long before sludieil, 
namely, that youth and pleasure are vanities. Of a truth the 
FiLshioner of every age and time sulfers poor mortahs, who 
are jmfTed up about nothing, at times to go astray, that they 
may realise, though late, the renieinbrancc of their sins. 

“ My body, when I was a young man, was not remarkable 
for strength, but had acejuired comsidcrable dexterity. I do 
not pride my.self on any excellence of form, bcyoml such 
as might be pleasing to a man of greener years. My com¬ 
plexion was lively, half-way betxvecu fair and dusk. My 
eyes were sparkling, nml for a long time my sight was ex¬ 
tremely keen, until it failed me unexpectedly when past my 
sixtieth year ; so that I was forced, much against the grain, to 
have recourse to 6i>ectucles. Old age came at lost upon a 
body which bod never kiiow'ii what illness was, and besieged 
it with the accustomcxl array of diseasca 

“ I was bom of honourable parents of the city of Florence. 
F.c.—iv. y 
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Their fortune wj\s scanty, aud, to tell the truth, vei^ng to. 
wards poverty ; but they Were exiles from their country. 
I was born in exile at Arezzo, on Monday, July 2i), 1304. 
Riches I held in sovereign conteinj)!, not because I did not 
wish to have them, but because I hated the labour and anxietv 
which are the inseparable companions of wealth. I cared not 
for nbunilance of sumptuous repiusts; on the contrary, with 
luimble fare and common food I led a more enjoyable life 
than all the successors of Ai>ioius, with their most exejuisite 
dishes, Bainpiets, os they are called—or nither eating enter- 
btininents, inimical alike to modesty and good mnnnei*s— 
have always been displeasing to me. I have counted it an 
irksome and a useless thing to invite othei-s to such gatherings, 
and no less so to he invited by others. Rut to associate with 
my friends has been so agreeable to me, that I have held 
nothing more grateful than their arrival, nor have ever 
willingly broken bread without a companion. Nothing dis¬ 
pleased me more than show', not only because it is bad and 
contrary to humility, hut because it is irksome and an 
enemy of repose. In youth I felt the pains of love, vehe¬ 
ment in the extreme, but constant to one object and honour¬ 
able ; and I should have felt them longer had not death 
— bitter, indeed, but useful — c.xtinguishcd the ilamc as it 
xvas beginning to subside. As for the looser indulgences of 
appetite, would indeed that I could sny I was a stranger to 
them altogether; but if I should so say, I should lie. This 
I can safely aflirm, that although I was hurrieil away to 
them by the fer\'our of my age and temperament, their vile¬ 
ness I have always inwaitlly excemted. Soon, indeed, as I 
approached my fortieth year, while I still retained suflicient 
ardour and vigour, I repelled these weakne-sscs entirely fron» 
my thoughts and my remembrance, as if I had never known 
tlicm. And this 1 count among my earliest lm]»py recollec¬ 
tions, thanking God, who luis freed me, while yet my powei-s 
were unimpaired and strong, from this so vile and always 
hateful servitude. 

“ But I pass on to other matters, I was conscious of pride 
in others, hnt not in myself; and insignificant as I might be 
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in reality, I was always more insignificant in my own cstima- 
noii. Jly irritable teniper often injured myself, but it ne ver 
injured others. Honourable and trusty friendsliij« I keeidy 
sought and ciUtivated—I fearle&sly boast, that so fitr ns *1 
know, I speak the truth. Although easily provoked, I was 
ready to fo^^et offences, and mindful of kind actions. I wius 
favoured with the familiar intercourse of prince.s and kings, 
and with the friendships of the great to an e.\tent that ex¬ 
cited the envy of others. But it is the penalty of men who 
grow old, that they have to deplore the death of their friends. 
The mo.st illustrious sovereigns of my own time.s love<l aiul 
honoured me—why, I can hanlly say; it U for them, not mo, 
to explain : but as I lived with some of them on the same 
terms on which they lived with mo, I suffered not at all from 
the eminence of their rank, but rather derived from it great 
benefits. Vet many of iho.se whom I <learly loved, I avoidcil: 
so great was my innate love of liberty, that I studiously 

shunned any one whose very name might seem to restrict 
my frcedoiiK 

lly mhifl Was rut her well balanced than ucutc ; adapted 
to every goo<l and whole.some study, but especially jirone to 
philosojdiy and poetry. And yet even this I neglected, a.s 
time Went on, through the pleasure I took in sacred literature. 

I felt a Jiidden sweetness in that subject, which at timc.s I 
had despised ; and I reserved poetry as a mere accomplish¬ 
ment, I devoted myself singly, amid a multitude of subjects, 
to the knowledge of antiquity ; since the age in which I lived 
was almost distasteful to me—so much so, that, had it not 
been for the love of those who were very dear to me, I should 
always have wished to have been bom at any other time, and 
to forget the pre.M.uit, ever struggling to engmft myself upon 
tlie past. Accordingly I delighte<l in historians—not, how¬ 
ever, being in any way the less offended at their contradic¬ 
tions, but following, when in <loubt, that path which veri¬ 
similitude or the authority <luo to the >vriter pointe<l out. 

“ As a speaker, some have said I was clear and powerful ; 
hut, os it fMiemcd to myself, weak and obscure. Nor indeed 
in ordinary conversation with my friends or acquaintances 
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<li(l I ever aspire to eloquence ; aiul I wonder that Anpiistus 
Ciosar took ]>aina to excel in converaatiou. But wlieii the 
subject itself, or the place, or the hearer seenu-d otherwise to 
demand it, I made somewhat of an effort—thouf'h with what 
success I know not ; let those jud^e of that in whose presence 
I spoke. So that I have lived well, I care hut little how I 
talked : it is a wiinly sort of glory to seek fame from the 
mere glitter of worths. 

“ My time, whether by fortune or inclination, was thus 
divided. The first year of my life, and that not wholly, I 
sj>ent at Arezzo, where nature first made me see the light; 
the six following years at Incisji, a small estate of my 
father’s, fourteen luilc.s ftx^m Florence. My eighth year, 
after niy mother had been recalled from exile, I spent at 
Pi.ta ; my ninth and .subsequent years in transalpine Gaul, 
on the left bank of the Rhone. Avignon wn.s the city’s name, 
whore the Roman Pontiff maintains, and ha.s long maintained, 
the Church of Christ; although a few years ago Urban V. 
seeineil to have returned to hi.s true homo. But liis intention 
iiiiscarried, even in his lifetime, for (wliat affects me most) 
lie gave it up, as if repenting of his goo<l work. Had only 
he lived n little longer, he would doubtless have known what 
I thought of his departure. The pen was already in my 
hands, when suddenly he found his glorious resolution cut 
short with hi.s life. Alas! how’ happily might he have 
died before the altar of Peter, and in his own home ! For 
whether his successors had remained in the august see, and 
complete<l the work ho would have begun, or whether they 
had departed from it, his merit would have been the more 
illustriou.s, and their fault the more conspicuous to the world. 
But this is a tedious and irrelevant complaint, 

“There, then, by the banks of that windy river, I spent 
my boyhood \mder my parents’ care, and afterwards the 
whole period of my early youth, abandoned to my own 
caprices, not, bow’evor, wathout long intcn'als of absence. 
For during this time I stayed for four whole years at Car- 
pentras, a .small tow’n lying near Avignon on the east; and 
in the.se two places I learned a smattering of grammar, and 
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as iiuhJi of di:iK‘clics and rlietoric as tlit* aj^u could afforvl— 
as mucli, that is to say, as is wont tube taught in the n liools ; 
tliough bow little that is, you know, dear reader, well enougli. 
Thence I went to Slonlpelier to study law, where I spent 
another four years. Thence to Bologna ; and there J re¬ 
mained three years, and attendeil lectures on the whole 
corpus o[ civil law ; being then a young man of givat promise, 
as many thought, if 1 persevered in niy work. But I aban¬ 
doned that study altogether ; and shortly aftorwarxls I lost 
my parents. I abandoned it, not because the authority <if 
the laws was irksome to me, which <loubl1css is great, ami 
re<lolent of that Homan antiejuity in which I delight; but 
because tlie practice of those laws is depn^ved by the wicked¬ 
ness of men. I was disgusteil at the thought of having to 
study thoroughly that which I w:is rcsolve<l not to ttirn 
to dishonoumhle, and could scjircely turn to honotimble, 
uses, for Biuh prudery would have been attributed to igno¬ 
rance. Acconliiigly, in my twenty-second year I returned 
home. By home I mean that exile at Avignon, where I had 
been since the close of my childhood j for custom is second 
nature. Tlierc I had already begun to be knoAvn, and my 
ac<]uaintance to be sought by men of eminence, though why, 
I confess now I know* not, and wonder. At that time, 
indeed, I wa.s not surj>ri.“ed at seeming to myself, after the 
fashion common to men of my age, well worthy of all honour. 
I w'as sought after, above all, by the illustrious and noble 
family of the Colonnas, who then frequented—I should 
rather say adorned—the Court of Home. EsjHicially, I was 
invitcil, and 1 wa.s held in honour—unde.sei-ve<l, certainly, at 
that time, if not also now—by that illustrious and incom¬ 
parable man, Giacomo Colonnn, then Bishop of Lombes, 
whose equal I know not if I have seen, or am likely to see. 
In Gascony, at the foot of the PjTcnees, I spent an almost 
heavenly summer, in the delightful society of my lonl and 
our companions — so delightful that I always sigh when 
thinking of that time, Hetuming thence, I remained for 
many years with his brother John, the Cardinal Colonnu, 
not, as it were, under u patron, but under a father—nay, not 
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fven that, say rather a most alTectioiiate brother, with wliom 
I livtal a-s at lioiiie ami in my own house. 

“ At that time a yimthl'ul luiiKiiig drove me to travel 
tlirou;^h Friinoe ami Germany; ami althon;'h other rejisons 
Were invented, in oitler to recommend my ;,'oing in the eyes 
of my ehlers, yet the real reason was my ardour and eager¬ 
ness for new scenes. In that journey I first saw Paris, and 
took delight in limling ovjt for myself what iX‘j)orts were true 
and what were fal.'^e about that city. Returning thence, I 
went to Rome, u city I had longed to see from my infancy. 
Stejthen Colonna, the noble-minded father of that family, 
and a man eciual to any one of the ancients, I loved so 
dearly, and Wivs so kindly welcomed by him in return, that 
there wjus scarcely any dilVerence between myself and any one 
of h is sons. The love and affection of this e.vcellent man con¬ 
tinued towanls me in unbroken tenor to the last hour of his 
life, and survive in me still, nor shall ever desert me till I die. 

“ Retuniing again from Rome, and being ill able to endure 
the hatred and weariness implanted in my mind in that most 
wearisome abode of Avignon, seeking some byway of retire¬ 
ment, as a ]»ort of refuge, I found a valley, tiny in size, but 
solitary and agrewible, called Vauclu.se, fifteen iniles from 
Avignon, where the Sorgia, the king of streams, takes its 
source. Charmed with the sweetness of the spot, I betook 
myself thither with my books. It would be a long story 
were I to proceed to trace at length my life there for many, 
many years. The sum of all is this, that nearly every work 
that I Imve published was cither finished, or begun, or con¬ 
ceived there. Those works have been so numerous as to 
exercise and fatigue me even to this day. For my mind, 
like my body, was remarkable rather for dexterity than 
strength ; and thus I found many things easy to meditate, 
which I neglected afterwards ns difficult to carry out. Here 
the very aspect of the neighbourhood suQjested to me to 
attempt a bucolic poem, a pastoral, as well as the two books 
on ‘ Solitary Life ’ dedicated to Philip, a man great at all 
times, but then a humble bishop of Cavaillon, now the 
bishop of a much greater diocese, and a cardinal, who is now 
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the sole sun’ivor of all my olil friemls, ami who loved, ami 
still loves me, not episcopally, so to speak, as Ambrosius 
loved Auj^ustiiie, but as a brother. 

“ As I roamed about those hills, ou the sixth tlay of the 
Great Week, it occurred to me, and I determined, to write 
a poem ill heroic verse on Scipio Africanus the Elder. 
Him, I mean, whose marvellous name was always dear to me 
frojii my first boyhooil. What I then began, ardent with 
the impulse of the moment, 1 soon di.-^continued under tlie 
distraction of other cares ; but from the name of the subject 
I gave the title of ‘Africa’ to the book—a work, which, I 
know not by what fortime, its own or mine, was a favourite 
with many before it ^%’a3 genemlly known. 

“ While I was thus spinning out iny leisure in that 
retreat, on one and the same day I receiveil letters both 
from the Senate at Rome ami frtJtii the Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, sending rival invitations to me—the 
former from Rome, the latter from Paris—to accept tlio 
laurel crown of poetry. Elateil with pride, as was natural 
with a young man at these proposals, and judging myself 
w'orthy of the honour, in.asiuuch as men of such eminence 
lia<l thought so, )'et weighing not my own merit, but tlic 
testimonies of others, I hesitated, nevertheleJi.s, for a while 
as to wliich invitation I should prefer to accept. On this 
matter 1 wrote to Cutxlinal Colonna, whom 1 linvc men* 
tioned, asking his advice i for he was so near a neighbour, 
lliat although I hiul written to him late, 1 reccivetl his 
answer before nine o’clock the next day. I followed the 
advice he gave me, and my answers to him are still extant. 
Accordingly I set out; and although, as Ls the way with 
young men, I was a very jiartial judge of my own pro¬ 
ductions, still I scrupled to follow the testimony given by 
myself, or of those by whom I was invited—though doubt¬ 
less they would i\ot have iuviU**! me, had they not judgetl 
me worthy of the honour thus offered. 1 determined, there¬ 
fore, to land first at Naples, where I sought out that dis¬ 
tinguished king and philosopher, Robert —not more illus¬ 
trious os a sovereign than os a man of letters, and tmic^uo 
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in his lijre as a kin" an.l a fiu-n.l of science an.l virtue—for 
the pni jmse of enahlii," iiim to exi-ress his personal opinion 
almut me. Ills flattorin" estimate of me, ami the kimlly 
welcome he pave me, are matters now of won.ler to me; ami 
you, rea<ler, if you hail seen it, wouM womlei too. When he 
heard the cause of my arrival, he was marvellously deliehted, 
retlecting as he did on my youthful confidence, and thinkiii" 
perhaps that the honour which I was seeking u.is not with! 
out some advantage to Ids own reputation, inasmuch as I 
had chosan linn of all men as the sole comi>etcnt judge of 
tuy abilities. Why should I say more ? After innutnemble 
collociuies on variou.s suhjoct.s ; and after having shown to 
him the ‘Africa,* with wliich he was so delighted as to ask 
tue, as a great kimlness, to dedicate it to liimself—a request 
which I could not, and certainly di<l not wish to. refuse- 
lie appointed a certain day for the mutter on which I had 
come, and detained me from noon till evening. And as the 
time fell sliort fixnn the abundance of matter, he did the 
same thing on the two following days, and thus for three 
whole days I shook olV my ignorance, and on the third day 
he adjudged me worthy of the laurel crown. Ho ofl'erod it to 
mo at Naples, and even urged me with entreaties to accept 
Ik My affection for Rome prevailed over the gracious soli- 
citation of 80 lUustrious a king ; and thus, seeing my pur- 
pose was inflexible, he gave me letters and despatches to the 
benate of Rome, in which he expre.sscd his judgment of 
lue in highly flattering terms. And, imleeil, whal was then 
the judgment of the king agreed with that of manv others, 
ami especially with my own, though at this day I differ from 
the estimate then formed of me by him, ns well as by myself 
and others. Aflcction for me and the partiality of the age 
swayed him more tlum respect for the truth. So I came 
[to Rome], and however unworthy, yet trusting and relying 
upon so higli a sanction, I received the laurd croum, while I 
was still but an unfledged scholar, amid the utmost rejoicings 
of the Romans who were able to take part in the ceremony. 

I have written letters on tliis subject both in verse and in 
l>rose. This laurel crown gained for me no knowledge, but a 
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KTcat deal of envy. But this etory also has strayed beyond 
its limits. 

“ Departing from Rome, I went to Parma, and stayeil 
some time with the Lords of Correggio, who were the best 
of men and most lil>erally disposed towanls uivself, but 
saclly at enmity among each other ; and who at that tiine 
were ruling in such a bushion as the city had never experi¬ 
enced before within the memory of man, nor I believe will 
ever in this age exi>erience again, ifindful of the hon.mr 
I had accepted, and anxious lest it miglit seem to have Uh u 
confemd upon an unworthy recipient, having one day, after 
climbing by chance a mountain in the neighbourhoml, been 
suddenly struck with the ajiiicarance of the place, I tunuMl 
my pen once more to the iiiterruptcHl iwjcm of ‘Africa,’ ami 
finding that fervour rekindlcnl which lia*l appeartsl quite laid 
to sleep, I wrote a little Uiat very chiy. I added aftorwanls a 
little tlay by day, until, after returning to Paniia and obtain¬ 
ing a retired and quiet house, which I 8ubse<|ucntly bought 
and still retain, my intense ardour, which even now I am 
amazed at, enabled me, before long, to bring the work to 
u conclusion. Returning thence, I sought once more the 
Sorgia and my traniudpiiie solitude, just as I was turning my 
back on luy four-aml-thirtieth year;* having sjient n long 
wliile at Parma and Verona, being welcomed with alTection 
every wlicre, thank Go<l—far more so, indeed, than I deserved. 

“After a long while having gained the favour of a most 
worthy man, and one whose equal, I think, did not exist 
among the nobles of that age—I mean Giacomo di Carrara— 
I was urged by him with such pres-dng entreaties, mldressed 
to me for several years both through mcssjcngers and letters 
even across tlio Alps, when I was in those parts, and wher¬ 
ever I chanced to be in Italy, to embrace his friendship, that 
I resolved at length to pay him a visit, and to discover the 
reason of this urgent solicitation from a man so eminent 
and a stranger to myself I came, therefore, tartlily indeed. 


* Tbis dato is Incorrect. Putrarcli was tliirty-cigbt when ho re¬ 
turned to Vaucluse in 1342. 
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to Pa.hia, where I was receivetl hy that man of illustiuais 
nieiiiory not only with courtesy, hut jts hajtj)y pj»ii'its arc 
welcomed in heaven ; with such ahuinlant joy ami such 
inestiinahle kindness and allectitju, that I must fain suppress 
it in silence, being hoj)eleS3 of doing justice to it in words. 
Knowing, among many other things, that I had embraced 
from boyhoo<l the clerical life, and with a view to attach me 
the more closely not oidy to himself, but also to his cotintiy, 
he caused me to be ap)*ointe*l a Canon of Padua ; and, in 
short, if his life had only been longer, thei'c would then have 
been an end of my wandering and my travels. But alas! 
there is nothing lasting among mortals ; and if aught of 
sweetness chanced to present itself iik life, soon comes the 
bitter end, and it is gone. When, ere two years had been 
completed, God took him from me, his country, and the 
world, He took away one of whom neither I, nor his 
country, nor the world (my love to him does not deceive me) 
were worthy. And although he was succeeded by a son, 
conspicuous alike for his sagacity and renown, ami who, 
ftillowing in his father’s footsteps, always held me in affec¬ 
tion mul honour, nevertheless, when I had lost one whose 
ago was more cotigenial to my own, I retunjed again to 
1' lance, not caring to remain where I was, my object being 
not so much the longing to revisit places I had seen a 
thousand times bidoiv, ns a desire, common to all men in 
trouble, of ministering to the ennui of life by a change of 
scene.” 

AVith Hjcso words ends tlio fragment, for it is but a 
fragment, wliicli Petrarch 1ms beipieathed to us of his 
life. Ho omits in it all mention, save a bai'o allusion, to 
his passion for Laura and his Italian poetry. He com- 
mcuior.itos in it his early successes with pardonable 
vanity. But ho reserves his warmest and most enthusi¬ 
astic language for his illustrious friends. The later por¬ 
tion of his life, which connected him with the political 
events of the age, is left untold. 
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EARLY LIFE. 

It would be superfluous to dwell at greater length on 
the events of liLs childhood, or on the gencidogies of tlic 
great ix)et, which have taxed the ingenuity of the Italian 
commentators. Ilis father, Petracco, was a iiotarj’ of 
Florence, who had joined the jMtrty of the ^Vhite Guelfe, 
and, under a false accusation of imdversjition, was driven 
from the city by the hostile factions in tlu* spring of 1302, 
hjgether with some six hundred honourahle citizens, of 
whom Dante Alighieri was one. 11c fled to Arezzo, and 
there, two years Liter, on Monday the 20th July, at dawn, 
Francesco Petrarcha, as he was called, was l>orn. His 
childhood was spent at Inciso, a small property al)out four¬ 
teen miles from Florence, to which his mother obtained 
leave to return. Put the persecution still continuing, 
Petracco, tlio father, migrated in 1313 to Avignon, to 
which city Clement V. had recently removed the Papal 
Court. Young Petrarch was sent to a school at Carpen- 
tras, in the neighbourhood, kept by a Tuscan scholar 
name<l Convennole, where ho remained four years, and 
where ho already dLstinguished himself in rhetoric. 

Ihis early exile produced a marked eflcct on the des- 
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tiny of Pctmrch. Altlion^h born, projx-rly spoaking, a 
cituon of Florence, it sevenxl liim from that brilliant 
ami turlnilent republic ; ami it is remarkable that he was 
bctkT known and more welcome in any part of Italy—in 
Naples, in Konio, in Padua, in Venice—tlian in Tuscany, 
which he never inhabited. Provence, Italianised by the 
Papal inioration to Avignon, became in more senses than 
one his ailoj)ted home. There he hdlowed his studies, at 
Car])ontras and Montpelier. 'J'hero he entered into the 
world ; and in spite of the virulent denunciations which 
it was tlio fashion of Italian patriotism to lieap upon 
the Court of Avignon, it cannot he doubted that much 
of tlie most brilliant societ}' of the ago was collected in 
the Papal city, ami j)rt)bably nflbnled to Pctmrch an 
easier access than he would have kmnd to it in Homo. 
There too, in tlie immediide neighbourhood of Carpentms, 
he sought in after-years that secluded valley, whioli was 
the retreat of Ins studious hours and the scene of his 
impassioned regrets; insomuch that to this day the 
memory of Petrarch is nowhere more fondly preserved 
than hy the sources of the fountain of Vaucluso. llis 
father intended him for the profession of the I>ar, and ho 
was sent to the University of iilonlpclier for four years 
(1319-1323) to st\idy the Pandects. From thonco ho 
proceeded to llologna, where tlirco moi’o yciirs were spent 
in theso uiigratoful studies, to which, as lio tells us, ho 
could never bond his mind. “In that pursuit,” ho says, 
I cannot bo said to have spent seven years, but to have 
lost them.” Aiul although success was ])roniised to him 
by his professom, ho disdained to seek it, holding that 
whatever may ho tho majesty of legal science, tlio pme- 
tice of tho courts was not to be carried on without some 
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sacrifice of honesty and indepeiKlcncc. Ilis father’s 
death in 132G released him from tlie ol)ligjitioii to follow 
this course of life ; and as his motlier, llletta Canigiani, 
died about the same time, he found liimself, with an 
only l)rother, his own master. Ilis earliest known com¬ 
position was an elegy on his mother’s death in Latin 
verse, not remarkable for beauty, or even correctness, 
yet even here he expresscsl the thought that his mother 
and liimself would live for ever in that vci-se— 

“ Viveinuft pariter, memorabimur ambo.” 

These lines appear to have been written on the (ly-lenf of 
a maniiscript Virgil, to whioli ho Mas mucli nttache<l. 
Tlie volume was afterwards stolen, but recovered under 
singular circumstance.^. 

It is not easy to discover what were Petrarch’s means 
of subsistence. Ilis father, a baitislicd notary, wn.s never 
rich, and seems to have left him nothing but a very choice 
copy of some of the works of Cicero—a treasure lie valued 
alK>ve sill others, for the rhythm of Cicjeronian jiroso was 
the enchantment of his life, and dourer to him than all 
the songs of Italy. It is impossible to say how lie livcil, 
for wo find liim at all times in the Ixist society, travelling 
great distances, an<l leading a perfectly iudojiendcnt life*, 
without any ajiparont means of improving his income, 
It was not until a much later |>erio«l of his life that ho 
was enabled to hold ecclesiastical benefices that enriched 
him. 

I’robably lie owed the position in which wo find him 
at two-and-lwenty to the Iil>crol patronage of the Colonna 
family, for lie liael fonncil at the University of Ihdogna 
an ijitimalc friendHhip with Giacoino Colonna, aftenvanis 
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Bisliop of Lombes. His talents and amiable disposition 
■svere not unknown to the Cardinal, John Colonna, 
brother of Giacomo, and ho wsis received on his return 
to Avignon on tho footing of a member rather than a 
dopcmlant of that illustrious house. But it was not 
until 1330 that he apj>cai's to have hiken up his resi¬ 
dence in tho Colonna Palace. He had ^^sitod Lombes 
in the interval; and, according to one account, had made 
a journey to northern Kurope. At that time, too, his 
great poetical talents had not made their mark, for it 
w.as not until some years after he conceived his ])assion 
for Laura that ho began to write sonnets to her. In 
one of tho earliest of tliem ho reproaches himself for not 
having sung her praises and her beauty before. The 
mode ami moans of living ho enjoyed during this inter¬ 
val, from 132G to 1330, have not been explained by his 
l)iograj)hci-s. 

It is am\ising to trace the first appearance of the future 
jioet, philosopher, and politician in tho great world of 
that <lay, as a young gentleman of fashion. 

“ Don’t you recollect," he wrote years aftenvanls to his 
brother, Glieranlo, who had become a Carthusian monk, 
“ what pains, what useless pains, we took to preseia’e the ex- 
tpiisitc whitene.ss of our linen; what dressing and undress¬ 
ing there was, morning and evening ; what fear lest a breath 
of air should di.sturb the elegance of our curls, or a passing 
horse splash our perfumed and gorgeous clonks, or derange 
their folds ? Why all this anxiety 1 That we might please 
tlie eyes of others. And whose eyes i The eyes of many 
who were displeasing enough to ourselves. But then our 
shoes! How they pricked the feet they were meant to pro¬ 
tect! As for mine, they would have been useless if I had 
not, under the jiressure of dire necessity, preferred the sacri- 
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fices of appe.'irances to that of my own joints and nei^'os. 
And the cnrlin-'-irons ! How often were our slumbers di>- 
turbed by that openition! What pirate could have squeezed 
and torture«l us more than we sfjueezed ourselves with our 
own hands i Tlie mornin},' light allowed us nocturnal fur¬ 
rows in the glass, so that if we wished to show our hea«ls, we 
liud to hide our faces.” *—Ep. Famil., x. 5. 

The key to Petrarch’s success in life, whicli raisotl 
him at so early an ago from a liumble to an enviablo 
position, must be sought in hi.s social qualities, hi.s 
refinement, and liLs cultivation. He contrived, in every 
phiise of his life, to lie, jls moderns say, “ in fashion.” 
1 hough not without independenco of character, Jis will 
be seen in the sequel, ho never seems to have felt like 
Ihintc that it was an intolerable misery to eat another 
man’s bread or mount another man’s stairs. He beg>m 
life as a man of the world, open to every kindly inllu- 
ence, anient in friendship, entliusiastic in hi.s patriotism, 
and exceedingly jinme, as tlie result proved, to fall in 
love. 

It is certainly much easier to recognise the im{>assioncd 
admirer of Laura in this young man of fasliion and 
society, at three-and-twenty, M*ith his pointed shoes nml 
frizzleil hair, than in the sage, the pliilosopher, and the 
j>oet, handetl down to u.s by tradition, in the garb of the 
Church and the garland of the Laureate; and it is an 
anaclironisni to confound the enthusiastic ini)>ulses of 
youth with the graver emotions and retlections of mature 

* Tlii« letter, in which Petrarch reiiiin<lK hU brother of their youth¬ 
ful follioM and gaieties, was addrc&Ai^ to Cheranlo after ho had hecn 
seven yeam a Carthusian monk ; and he contnusU witli aniUMing m>- 
lemnity their boyish dandyimn with tlic tonsure and tho sandals of 
monastic life. 
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life. Here, in his early years, we catch a glimpse of him 
in tlio follies and gaieties of his age. But it was his lot 
h> allow that youtliful passion to “grow with his growth, 
and strengthen with liis strength,” until it was insepar¬ 
ably blended in after - years with his literary life, and 
with his fame. 
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PETHAUCU AND LAUHA. 

On tho Gtli April 1327, which was the ^fonday in Holy 
"Week, Petrarcli saw, in the church of tho Nuns of St 
Clara at Avi'jTion, the lady wdio stamped at a glanco her 
imago for ever on liis genius and hia life. 

"Wljat man is there of tenderness and imagination who 
does not look h;ick to “some particular star”—tho 
morning-star of life—which shed an iunuenco over liis 
earlier years that no time can obliterate, and still lingers, 
though it l>e in tho setting, uix>n tho horizon of the 
piistl To Petrarelt that iiilhtenco lasted always; it roso 
in the fervour of youtli; it strengthened in tho maturity 
of mauliood; it became his art, his philosophy, his 
religion; neither Time nor Death <iuenche<l its radiance; 
and the visionary glory spread and grow until it lost 
itself in dreams of heaven. 

Laura do Noves (for that was tho namo of her family) 
had married in 1325 Hugo do Sado, a gentleman of tho 
Avignonais, wlioso family ilourLshes there to this day. 
Laura was bom in 1307 ; sho was consequently three 
years younger than Petrarch, and just twenty when first 
l»e saw her. Tliese facts are attested beyond all doubt 
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by documents in tlie archives of tlie Do Sade family; 
by her will, ina»le a few days before her deatli, in 1348; 
and by her tomb in the sepulchnd vault of tho family in 
the Church of tho Cordeliers at Avij^nou. It is there- 
fore useless to follow the speculations which have been 
l)ublished as to tho person of Laura, and, indeed, as to 
her existence. The knouTi facts of her life, few in 
number, correspond exactly with tho dehiils which may 
bo collected from Petrarch’s own Sojinets and Letters. 
Laura do Sado was bca\itiful, and slio was virtuous. 
Her liusban<l is said to have been a jealous man—not 
unnaturally, if the passion of a poet for his wife made 
lier immortally famous as that poet’s mistress. But, 
in truth, there is nothing to show that Laura was at 
all sonsiblo to the passion sho inspired. She M*as, ns 

a very good wife to Hugo do Sade ; 
and wo have Petrarch’s own authority for tho fact that 
sho presented her husband Avith a largo family of 
childron, Tho reader of Petrarch’s amatory versos, and 
of these pages dedicated to his memory, will seek in vain 
for any incidents of romance to give a colour of reality 
to those endless oflfusions of tho poet’s heart and lyre. 
Tlio luorcst trifles, stich as tho passage of his lady’s 
shadow, tho dropping of her glove, the scent of a flower, 
tho rustle of a laurel bush, aro all that Petrarch’s imagin¬ 
ation fed on; and it may bo doubted whether ho was 
over honoured by a nearer approach to her personal 
favour or oven acquaintance. 

Boinantic devotion to a well - known beauty was a 
characteristic of tho ago of chivalry, not yet extinct. 
It inspired tho Troubadours of tho twelfth and thirteonth 
cont\iries, as it had fired tho legendary prowess of TCing 
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Ailliur’s kni'^hts. It iningletl witlj the feats of anus in 
llic tilt-yanl, and with the prayers and rit»ml of the Siinc- 
tuury. Surrounded and a<lome<l hy this atinosj»here c.f 
dutiful and courte^>us admiration, the jiait of a “ Q\U‘en 
of Beauty ” was one to wliich women of the purest lives 
might hy the ctjstoiu of the times aspire. The ixmiances 
of cliivalry hre;dhe no other spirit; and the same ideal 
entliusiasm lingei-cd in the world long enough to ho 
ridiculed hy CeiA'antcs, and oven to inspire the “toasts” 
of the last century. 

In Petrarch this ideal passion took the shape, not of 
knightly exercLses, hut of po«-trj'. Ho was one of the 
men gifted with an inimitnhlo art of expression, who 
can create ami perjKJtuate }>y language emotions more 
intense and lasting tlian their own. Without disputing 
the reality of liLs tenderness for Iauhi, it is impossilde 
not to see that it was jirodigiously enhanced hy tlio 
pleasure he found in transfusing it into verse. There is 
in the Canzonierc at least a.s much of the artist ns of the 
lover; and the sonnets which rccoixl his sufl'erings at a 
separation from an unrelenting mistress, or his maturetl 
grief over her early grave, all partake of this artificial 
character. This, too, wa.s in the spirit and taste of the 
ago. Petrarch IkmwIs in one of his letters that he copietl 
and followed no one, and declared that he would not 
read the great poem of Dante for many years, lest it 
should affect his own style. But ho is the lineal de¬ 
scendant and direct offspring of the troubadours of 
Languedoc and Provence, and the earlier poets of Ital,)'. 
In liis oNvn “Triumph of Love” he passes them all 
in itjview—Arnauld Daniel, Pierre Roger, Do hfnnieil, 
Folijtiet of Marseilles, and Geoffrey Rudel; and in 
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Italy, Cino cla Pistoia, CluitUme d’Arezzo, Dante him¬ 
self. The theme was the Siime ; and although it cannot 
he sai<l that the tlioory of PlaUmic love, which entered 
lUdy from Greece in the fifteenth century, wiis familiar 
to these early poets, yet the spirit of devotion to the 
beiiutiful, the j)uro, and the true wjis allied in them to 
a simi>lor ami a nobler faitli than that of the Humanists 
of a later :ige. The highest and most perfect consecra¬ 
tion of these sentiments is, no doubt, to be found in the 
‘ Vita Nuova * of Dante, rising, as it were, by the stej^s 
of Paradise, tn the beatific vision which is the tnins- 
liguration of love. Petrarch, at his loftiest tlight, reaches 
no such level of grandeur and jiower; hut then ho 
retains a graceful familiarity, a dramatic charm, a per¬ 
fection of language, whitdi were sometimes lost in the 
sublime dojiths of the Dantesque imagery. 

It is an anachronism to ascribe the diffusion of those 
sentiments in the lUdy of the fourteenth century to the 
dialogues or influence of Plato. The Greek language 
was still unknown to tho most learned men of that 
century. No Greek manuscripts had hccii collected. 
Here and there, tho troubles of the ICast sent some 
wandering scholar, like Barlaam or Pilatus, across tho 
Adriatic, who was hailed as a marvel. Nothing is more 
strange than this total severance of tho Latin and tho 
Hellenic races. Aristotle was only known in the schools 
of tlio West tlirough an Arabic translation, illustrated by 
Arabian commentators. Plato was only dimly seen by 
tho reflected light of tho Ciceronian dialogues, and by 
the traces of tho Alexandrian school of philosophy in 
the early Cliristian Fathers. Dim as that light was, 
Petrarch followed it. It is curious to remark how little 
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efrect "was over produced on Ins mind l>y the Aristotelian 
traditions or tlic reigning j>liilosopliy of the scIukiIs. 
Averroes, cs|>eeially, he ifgardo»l as a pestilent heretic ; 
and one of liLs most vehement controversial j>assages 
was directed against four young Venetian gentlemen 
professing an unhounded respect for that commentator, 
who niaj’ justly Ikj reganled as one of the founders of 
scuptic.'il and negative opinions. Petrarch, on the con¬ 
trary, held a highly spiritual and Christian creed. For 
him, this world, tliis life, were hut the first steps on an 
iiifniite scale leading from earth to heaven. Nothing in 
humanity is cxunpletc. Nothing in Deity is deficient; 
and the spirit of Love, intcrfuse<l tlirough all the 
thotighLs ajid actions of our being, is the guiding-star, 
the link, the clue, which raises the corruptihlo to the 
incomiptihle, the mortal to immortalitj', the soul of man 
to its divine source in God. 

These sentiments, Avhich arc nearly akin to those of 
Dante in the scheme of his greiit work, gave Petrarch a 
lofty pre-eminence over all hts predecessors save one. 
Ifo w’as not only a poet penning a sonnet to the eyebrow 
of his mistress, hut a sage and a philosopher. 

Italy possessed, in truth, an entire cycle of amatory 
]>octs, dating from the Sicilian Ciullo d’Alcamo at the 
close of the twelfth century, down to the constellation of 
the friends and early coni|>aniou9 of Dante, in winch the 
two Guidos, Guido Cavalcanti and Guido Guiulcclli, 
were the most conspicuous stars. 

*^Thu8 hath one Guido from another ta’cn 
The praise of speech, and haply one hath passed 
Tlirough birth, who from their nest will chase the twain.’* 

—Purgatorio, B. xi. 
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'I'ho Englisli reader may malco the acquaintance of 
these charming u riters in a vohune published in 1S61 by 
Mr 1). G. Kossetti, wlio has transfused tlie grace and 
sentiment of medieval Italy vith singtdar success into 
the measures of our own tt)nguo. lie emimerates no less 
than forty-four ^\Tito^s of vernacular poetry, all belong¬ 
ing to the thirteenth century, (d wliose works some 
specimens have been preserved in print: probably many 
more existed in manuscript. Love was their common 
theme, sometimes treated with gaiety and jdayfulness, 
more often with an austere and devtmt spirit. All these 
poets belonged to the ago preceding that of Petrarch, 
although some of them may have heen personally known 
to him: thus Francesco da Barberino was born in 1264, 
the year before Panto’s birth, hut ho lived to he eighty- 
four, and consequently th)urished in Petrarch’s lifetime. 
Cino da Pistoia (whoso name in full was Guittoncino do’ 
Sinibaldi) was born at Pistoia in 1270, livo years later 
than Dante. Of him it was that Dante said in his 
treatise on vernacular eloquence that “ those who have 
most sweetly and nobly aTittcn poems in modem Italian 
are Cino da Pistoia and a friend of his '*—the friend 
being Dante himself. The canzone Cino addressed to 
Dante on the death of Beatrice is well kno^vn. Cino 
was a Ghibclline, sometimes persecuted and exiled j but 
ho was also a successful la\\'yer and professor of tho laws 
at Siena, Perugia, and Florence. It is doubtf\d whether 
Petrarch was ever one of his pupils: but as ho only died 
in 1336, Petrarch must have been well acquainted with 
his fame and his poetry; and there is much in Cino’s 
lamentation for his deceased Selvaggia which anticipates 
Petrarch’s querulous strains. With infinitely less of poetic 
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j)0\vcTs aii'I yn»ro, tin; vein of thoxight and feeling is the 
ssaiiio—it was the hxshion of the ago. These scattered 
fragnieuts of a jxietic ago have a charm of their own. 
They are entirely devoid of the alfectation and antitheses 
which are the blemishes of Petrarch’s Canzoiiiere. They 
are far more simple ami natural. I*erhajKs they speak 
the language of more genuine tenderness and passion. 
But they want the exipiLsito refinement of style that 
Petrarch alone atUiined ; and that one <iuality embalme<l 
his memory to imix;rishablo fame, whilst a host of men, 
gifte<l jK-Thaps with scarcely inferior genius, but inferior 
to liim in nrt, have been forgotten by the world. 

Two hundre<l years h»t<T, precisely the same taste and 
spirit revived—and reWve*! in Kngland under tho courtly 
ndgn of Klizjibeth. Indeed our v«*ry first sonnet uniter, 
l/jrd Surrey, who fell a victim to tlio jealousy or caprice 
of Henry VIII- in 1547, in tho thirty-first yciir of his 
age, was a child of tho same school. Petrarcli’s 249th 
sonnet, “ Zephiro torna, e’l bel tempo rinasce,” was tho 
parent of Surrey’s clianning lines 

“ Tlie sootc season, that bud and blomc forth b^ing^^, 

With grene hath clad tlic hill, and ckc the vole ; 

Tlio nightingale with fethers new she sings ; 

The turtle to her mate hath told her talc: 

Somcr is come, for every spray now springs. 

The hart hath hong his old hed on the pale : 

The buck in brake his winter coate he flings : 

The fishes flete with new repa 3 rred scale ; 

Tlie ailder all her slough away she flings ; 

The swift swalow purtmeth the flics smolc : 

The busy bee her hony now she mings. 

Winter is wome that was the flowers bale.'* 

Sir Thomas Wyat, who is styled >vith Lord Surrey 
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a father of pjij'lisli classical jiootry, iinitaled Petrarch 
still more closely, ami translate<l many of his sonnets. 
The old author of the ‘Art of English Poetry ’ (ciuoted 
hy AVarton) sjiys of these worthies: “Henry Kirle of 
Surrey and Sir Thomas AVyat, between whom I find 
very little differences, I repute them for the two chief 
lanterns of light to all others that have since emjiloyed 
their powers ujion English poesie; their conceits were 
lofty, their styles stately, their conveyance clearly, their 
terms projier, their im-trc sweet ami well-j)roportione<l, in 
all imitating very naturally and studiously their master 
1' rancis Petrarcha,” They were the first genuine imi¬ 
tators of the Italian stylo in England. I say nothing of 
Chaucer, whose genius was far more original and national, 
though Chaucer was a contemi>orary of Petrarch, and 
was sujijiosed to have met the great poet in Italy. But 
Chaucer’s mission to Italy occurred in 1372, wlicn 
Petrarch wiis an old man living in the Euganenn hills, far 
from the world. There is scarcely a trace of Petrarch’s 
somewhat luorhid cast of thought, or of his philosophy, 
in the lively, shrewd, and luimorous pictures of life 
wliicli Chaucer drew; and whatever ho derived from 
Italy was drawn fur less from the influence of Pctiarch 
than from that of Boccaccio, %vitli whom, indeed, Chaucer 
had much in common.^ 

^ The intimacy of Petrarch au<l Boccaccio is one of the most inter* 
csting in the annals of lettered friemlships: the tliffereiice in their 
ages was just sufficient to give Petrarch the authority of father, and 
to inspire Boccaccio with the sympathy of a younger brother. He 
aays in the 8lh hook, Do casilms viroruin illustriuni,^ speaking of 
Petrarch: In somnis sibi Tisum ailspectu modestum et moribus, 

venustA facie ac lato pallore conspicufi, virenti laureA msignitum, ac 
pallio amictum it*gio, sumnift reverentiA dignum.” Sqnarzafichi, who 
quotes this i^assago, tulds: Tania fuit ris cjus amoris, ut alter 
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Sir Pliilip Sitluc)'*s “A.stroplicl .in*! Stvlla,” p\il»lislio<l 
in 1583, was an echo of the same strain <>£ romance am! 
niisatistiod passion. Si>enser is full of tlio genuine 
Italian grace of love, chivalry, and romance ; liis “ Amor- 
etti ” are pure Petrarchan ; but Drunimoiul of Hawthorn- 
den is the most complete representiition of I’etrarch in 
Knglish literature. He had wooed and won an accom- 
pILshed lady who died when the wedding-day was fixed. 
Drummond was then thirty-eight years ohl: ho sur¬ 
vivor! this melancholy event twenty-six years, and never 
ceased to pour fresh tears over the tomb of his beloverl 
mistress. Life was to him hencefortli “ a nought, a 
thought, a masquerade of dreams.” His .smil was wrajit 
in the great mysteries of love and grief, of time and 
death j he rose on the wings of poetry from earthly 
things to heaven, and one of his spiritual songs, “The 
Flowers of Zion,” was •\vTitten in the terTa-rima of Pet¬ 
rarch’s “ Triomfi,” from which much of it w’as borrowed. 
These were all the lineal descendants of the first Italian 
poets, dating from the thirteenth century. 

It is impossiblo to rank Petrarch amongst the most 
original and self-created poets of the world. His early 
studies were governed by a passionate admiration for 
Cicero and Virgil, and these great ^vriters arc the models 
whom ho imitatc<l with imperfect success, both in prose 
ami verse, in liis pliilosophical essays and in liis Eclogues 
and his “Africa.” llio love-songs of the troubadours 
of Southern France, and oven Spain, Ixjar a strong 

alUiriiu faciem in gemn]& annuli gestaro, ipao (Doccatio) dicento in 
un& fuonun Tiromm eiiistolA, 

* Dulda Amlc« taIc \ tna mibi A^tni<«r ImAgo 

It |>ncA«ns: inf«utA<|ue Acdet, uiocomque rioicAcit; 

Tq nuac mldo viceA.'** 
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affinity to liis own Canzonioro; and, as we liave jnst 
seen, tho same vein liad fieeii successfully cultivated in 
the preceding generation l>y Guido Cavalcanti and l*y 
Dante himself in the ‘ A'^ita Nuova.’ AVheii his life as¬ 
sumed a more decided religious character, the influence 
of St Augustine may be clearly traced in his thoughts, 
and oven in his style, lliese, no doubt, were his guid¬ 
ing-shirs ; but it is not too much to say that Petrarch 
surjiassed them all in his constancy to a single theme, 
and in tho incomparable ai't with which ho wrought 
tho vulgar tongue of Italy to the highest perfection 
of rhythm and elegance. There are still in existence 
in manuscript, notes that reccuxl the extraoixlinary labour 
ho bestowed ui)on a single sonnet, and the change he 
introduced, sometimes hy altering the position of a line, 
sometimes hy the substitution of a more graphic wonl, 
to reach tho perfection of exprv.ssion. In this respect 
lio may be compared to A^ii-gil, and to A'^irgU alone: 
and like Virgil, he sometimes blushed to think that 
tho last perfection of ideal refinement liad not been 
reached, even in passages in which no other eye has 
found a flaw. 

If the passion of Petrarch had had more sensual 
reality in it, it might Imve been less enduring. Its 
ideal character survived the vicissitudes of life, tho de¬ 
cline of beauty, tho advance of ago, and death itself; for 
it was enshrined in thought and language, over wdiich 
lime had no power. For more than twenty years tho 
poet continued to celebrate tho charms of an adorable 
and unrelenting mistress. Laura was forty years of ago 
when she died ; but her death only gave a fresh theme 
to a disconsolate lover. Although they first met amid 
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the Sheenes of a "ay and profligate court, they apjK-ar 
seldom to have held any jHirsonal iutercoui-se. Petrarch 
was not admittwl to lier house. There is no evidence 
that she shared liis tender sentiments, })ut the reverse. 
He flescrilxjs her as iiidih'erent to the chanus of jKietry 
and song. A veiled figure, intent, jiroKably, on other 
affections and tuires, hauntctl him like a spirit; hut that 
spirit hreatho<l life, not unmingled with suffering, into 
his heart, and hurst forth in his verses with a splendour 
and a warmth not its own. There is not the smallest 
evidence tliat Laura de Sade retumetl or rc^iuited his 
passion. Ho speaks of her countenance as “severe,” 
anil this stem demeanour was only relaxed hy a ntro 
passing gleam of consideration and courtesy. In his 
letters he never mentions her at all, except on one occa¬ 
sion, when liis friend Giacomo Colonna had rallied him 
])layfnlly on the unsubstantial nature of the object of Ids 
affectirms, and liintc<l, as some critics have <lono in later 
times, that, except as an object of poetical enthusiasm, 
his I.aura miglit have no real existence. To this Pet¬ 
rarch replied : “ Look at what I suffer. To fall in lovo 
witli a purely ideal object might a folly, but to lovo 
as I do, without hoix:, is a scourge,” In his “ Triumph of 
Dejith, which I shall cite hereafter, he describes Iho 
interest felt by Laura in his fate in more tender lan¬ 
guage. Lut that was the dream of a poet after the death 
of his mistress, when ho believed that the shadows and 
o1)scuritics of the human heart had vanished in the light 
of eternity. On earth and in life an unfathomable abyss 
seemed to separate him from her. H* loved as one 
might love an angel or a sUir. Tlio jH>otic language in 
whicl» he depicts her charms—the golden-tlireaded Imir 
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—the angelic smile—the eyes that reflected the light of 
heaven may he that of imagination or oiithusisisin. 
But tradition can hardly err in ascrihuig to Laura do 
Sado uncommon beauty, thougli there arc doubts of the 
authenticity of the portraits -which exist of her. Pet¬ 
rarch states in his letters that he liad known two great 
painters — Giotto and Simon Iklemniij the latter un¬ 
doubtedly gave a portrait of Laura to his friend, and 
received in return two complimentary sonnets. One can 
hardly recognise, in the portraits attributed to Momnii 
in the gallery of the Lou\’re, the traces of so great a 
beauty; and the l«is-relief of Petrarch and Laura found 
at Siena is of still moro questionable authenticity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PBTBARCU AT VAUCLUSB. 

The passion wliicli Petrarch had conceived for this 
and i>crhaps the disappointments attending it, 
strengtJiened his taste for rural life and retirement j and 
lie found at Vancluae, witliin easy reach of Avignon, a 
spot singularly adai>ted to his convenience. The valley 
has l>een described witli great force and fidelity by 
Ugo Foscolo:— 

“The house of Petrarch at Vaucluse has dis;ippearcd, nor 
cmi his frequent descriptions help antiquarians to discover 
the site of his gardens ; but the valley of Vuucluse is one of 
those works of nature which five centuries liavc been unable 
to disturb. On leaving Avignon, the eye of the traveller 
repoH^ on an expanse of beautiful meadow, till lie arrives on 
a jdain variwl by numerous vineyards. At a short distance 
tlie hills begin to ascend, covered with trees, which are re¬ 
flected on the Soigia, the waters of which are so limpid, their 
coune so rapid, and their sounds so soft, tliat tlie poet de¬ 
scribes them truly when he says that * they are liquid cry stal, 
the murrnure of which mingle with tlio songs of birtls to fill 
the air with harmony.* Its banks are covered udth aquatic 
plants; and in those places where the falls or the rapidity of 
the current prevent their licing distinguished, it seems to 
roll over a bed of green marble. Nearer the source the soil 
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is sterile ; and, as the channel grows nan'ow, the waves 
lireak against the rocks, and roll in a torrent of foam and 
spray, glittering with the reflection of the prismatic colours. 
On advancing still further up the river, the tniveller finds 
himself enclose<l in a semicircular recess, formed by rocks 
inaccessible on the right, and al)ruj)t and precipitous on the 
left, rising ii>to obelisks, pyramids, and every fantastic shape, 
and from the mi^lst of them a thousand rivtilets descend. 
The valley is terminated by a mountain, peri>cndieularly 
scarped from the top to the bottom, and, through a natunil 
|K)rch of concentric arches, he enters a vast cavern, the silence 
and darkness of which are interrupted only by the murmur¬ 
ing and the sparkling of the waters in a basin, which forms 
the principal source of the Soigia. This basin, the depth of 
which has never yet been fathomed, overflows in the spring, 
ami it then sends forth its waters with such an impetuosity 
as to force them through a fissure in the top of the cavern, 
at an elevation of nearly a hundred feet on the mountain, 
whence they gradually precipitate themselves from height to 
height in cascades, sometimes showing and sometimes con¬ 
cealing, ill their foam, the huge masses of rock which they 
hurry along. The roar of the torrents never ceases during 
the long mins, while it seems as if the rocks themselves were 
dissolved away, ami the thunder re-echoed from cavern to 
cavern. Tlie awtul solemnity of this spectacle is varied by the 
rays of the sun, which, towaixla evening jiarticumrly. refract 
and reflect their various tints on the cascades. After the 
dt>g-days, the rocks become arid ami black, the basin resumes 
its level, and the valley returns to a profound stillness.’* 


Tlio sources of the Sorgiu had been well known to 
Pctrarcli from his earliest years. They wore near Car- 
pontras, where he was at school. They liad heen visited 
by Ills friend and patron, King Robert of Naples (to 
wbom, in fact, the little principality belonged ^), on his 
passage to the Court of Avignon, lie fled tliero in j’^outh to 

‘ The ComU? Voiiaissin ami Provence had l>een coded absolutely by 
Philip le Bel, in 1290, to Charles II., King Robert’s father. 
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escajie from the turmoil of society and the violence of liis 
j>assion; and as he advanced in life, he made the rctix-at 
of Vauclu.se the central seat of his contemplative life. 

Let us go with Petmrch to “ the sources of tlie Sorgia,‘ 
the well-known haven of his soul, where he was wont to 
wander solitary at evening, and in the morning the mel¬ 
ancholy ripple of the stream against the Iwink found him 
there still” If we would mctlitate, it shall be “in that 
delightful valley,:^ under the morning shadows of the 
moxintains, where the fountain gurgles from beneath the 
tangled roots, and over an hundred rocks, welling forth 
its silver waters and its many waves, which burst in loud 
rapidity down the glen, till they swell into an enchanting 
river. In this sjMit wo will sit upon our chosen se<ds, 
tinder the shadow of the ivy, feeding om* eyes witli tlio 
sweet prospect. Tljero we will task the fruitful powers 
of the mind, there read the secrets of the soul,” There 
we may leani, as lie says, “exigui laudas-so silentiii ruris.” 
And whilst we recollect that 

“ The unquiet man, through years of anxious breath, 

Still ha-sleiis death-wartl: his best friend is Death!” 

wo shall iememl>cr that Petrarch liail ho]>e.s and medita¬ 
tions wliich his Mago never knew ; an<i that, whil.st he 
sang of the troubled end of tlie Carthaginian wnirior, the 
greater part of his owi life was only agitated by sweet 
sorrows, or enlivenwl by pure joys. 

“ I ever sought a life of solitude, 

This know the shores, and every lawn and woo<l : 

To fly from those deaf spiritn and blind awav, 

Who from the path of heaven have gone astray.”* 

* EpUt. Paul., lib. v. cap. 1. • Epist. Variar. 

* Africa, lib. vl. 
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He gives a i)loasing account of liis first commg to 
Vauclusc, ill a letter to one of liis oldest friends, that 
shows the happy spirit in wliicli he looked hack upon 

his youth, when years hegan to lie thick 
uj)on him. Guido Septimo, to whom it is addressed, 
ha<l been the schoolfellow of Petrarch and his brother 
Gerard: he afterwards became Archbishoj) of Genoa. 
His scholars never forgot tlie obligations they owetl to 
that venerable tutor, Convennole, who was afterwartls 
relieved by l^etrarch at the expense of Cicero’s treatise 
‘De Gloria.’ 

“ You may recollect,” says the iioet,that in the flower of 
our l)oyhooil, when we studied together so happily, my father 
and your uncle, who wc-i'c then about a-s old ns we are now, 
happenetl to bring us with tliein to Carpentms, when your 
uncle, as a stranger, was seized with a violent desire to sec 
the source of the Sorgin, which, though it has always been 
celebrated for itself, is now more known through my verses 
— if I may he allowed to boast of so small a matter to a friend. 
After many fears and admonitions from the best of mothers 
—mine in blood, but yours also in affection—we started with 
that excellent man whose name you bear, but whose acquire¬ 
ments and celebrity you have so gix-atly augmented. 'V\^icn 
wo came to the fonnhiin of the Sorgia (for I recollect it ns if 
it were to-day), I was touched by the singular beauty of the 
spot, and I said, in my cliildish thoughts, ‘ This is a place 
most fitted to my tastes, and I should prefer it to the greatest 
cities.’ Some time aftenvaixls, we, who in our souls were never 
divided, Avere separated hy the chances of life : you trotl the 
forum, and struggled in debate ; I sought for tranquillity in 
shady places : you strove for honourable wealth in the path¬ 
ways of political distinction ; and that very wealth which I 
despised and avoided pursued mo into my most secret retreats 
and the recesses of the green woods. At times, however, you 
have sought a tem],>oraTy haven from the storms of life in my 
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heniiitage. . . How often Inis tlie <Uikness of the eveniii- 

fouiKl ,ue in the fiehLs afar off! how often Lave I rken in the 
Mlence of a .nniui.r night to olfer up my prayers mul mid- 
mght on|^iis to Chn-st; and then to steal loith alone, lest I 
should Ji^turb the servants, lieavy with slumber, to wander 
under the high moon, over the fields and mountains' If you 
ask me Low I come to be so bold, I answer tliat 1 am not 
afniid of shadows; no wolves have ever been seen in this 
valley, m,d no one ever comas there who would do me atiy 
harm : I meet here and there a cowherd in the lueiidows, or 
a fisherinan watching all night beside the stnatm, who salute 
me, and oHer me much civUity at all houre, Wcanse they 
kno^vv that I am on go<Kl terms w ith the lord of the soil ” 
— hpHt. feenil., x., ep. 2. 


Here, then, we may most fitly placo a few specimens 
of tho ]K,etry which has given to Petrarch his most en- 
during fume ; for these verses were chiefly written under 
the influence of solitude, in that delightful simt; and ho 
was never more entirely .levoted to tho objects of Ids 
lossion and liLs art than when ho lived tlioro. But m 
translation from tho Ihdiau to another tonguo these 
poems lose tlieir greatest cliaim. Tho more austere 
Muse of England disclaims those hyi>orl)oliad expres¬ 
sions which are natural to tho jKiets of tho South; and 
though our language has a rliythm and a majesty of 
Its own, it can himlly Is. said that any <,f his numer¬ 
ous tninslators have caught the melody of tho vereo of 
Pctrarcln 

Yet the following lines from one of tlio canzones may 

perhaps tmnsiiort tho reader to tliose pino-groves, among 

the ruggefl hills of Provence, beneath Avhich tho medi- 

hitivo jKiet loved to sit in tho droumy ecstasy of Ids 
piLSdion 
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“ Benontli each lofty pine anil shady place 
I stay my wimderings ; with my mind I trace 
In cveiT rock her blessed countenance ; 

And when I rouse me from my wistful trance 
I find my bosom melted by my love, 

And cry, ‘ Ah, whither, whither dost thou rove ? 

Where art thou come, whence art thou separate ?' 

Thus in my fevered mind’s perturl>i‘d state 
These fleeting dreams to fixtd thought return, 

Myself forgotten, whilst for her I burn. 

I feel that Love is close at hand— 

So close that in my error lies 
The ecstasy of my fond eyes. 

On every side I see my Laura stand; 

Did but the illusion last, no more could I demand. 

Often, (yet who will credit my fond speech ?) 

In the clear waters, or the verdant lawn. 

Or in the smooth stems of the glossy beech, 

Or in the snow-white clouds of early morn, 

I see her live, eclipsing with her charms 
Leda’s fair child, who set the world in arms, 

As night-stars vanish in the light of dawn. 

The more I wander in the world’s rough ways— 

The more o’er desert wastes my footstep strays— 

The more my fancy her sweet fon\i portrays. 

Then, when the stern reality of Truth 
Destroys the visions of my fervent youth, 

I sit, a dead upon a living stone, 

As one who thinks and grieves and writes alone.” 

Or in a more joyous mood, when I^aum’s presence ani¬ 
mates the landscape:— 

“ Here stand wc, Love, our glory to behold— 

How, passing nature, lovely, high, and rare ! 

Behold ! what showers of sweetness falling there ! 
What floods of light by heaven to earth unrolled! 

How shine her robes, in purple, pearls, and gold,— 
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So richly \vrou<»ht, with .vkill beyond comj)aru ! 

How ghincc her feet f—her beaming eye.«, how fair 

Througli the dark cloister which these Ijills eiifohl ! 

The verdant turf, and flowers of thouBand hues, 

Beneiith yon oak's old canopy of state. 

Spring round her feet to pay their amorous duty. 

The lieavens, in joyful reverence, cannot choose 
But light xtp all their fires, to celebrate 
Her pniisc, whose presence chaniis their awful beautv.’* 

—Mkrivai.k. 

Or in ft more melancholy strain, when some solitary 
hinl, twittering on the naked autumnal bough, touches 
his fancy :— 

“ Poor solitary binl, that potir’st thy lay. 

Or haply moumest the sweet season gone ; 

A-s chilly night and winter hurry on, 

And daylight fadc.s, and /«ununcr flies away, 

If, as the cares that swell thy little throat. 

Thou knew’st alike the woes that wound my ro.st, 

Oh, thou wouldst house thee in this kiiidml breast. 
And mix with mine thy incluncholy note. 

Vet little know I ours are kindred ills : 

She still may live the object of thy song ; 

Not so for me stent Death or Heaven wills ! 

But the sad season, and less grateful hour, 

And of past joy and sorrow, tlioughts that throng, 
Proiui>t iny full heart this idle Lay to jtour.” 

—Lady Dacre. 

The two preceding srtnnots illustrate one of the most 
pleasing chariicteristics of Petrarch’s jtoetry and character. 
Ho prof eased—to a degree rare amongst the inedioval 
IK>ets, and not fully devcloi>cd till our oavn time—a pas¬ 
sionate love of nature, a keen oKserx'ation of all her 
changing moods, and a thorotigh enjoyment of rural and 
romantic scenerj'. You may traco in his verses tbo 
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llickcr of the snnhe,ains throngli the boughs wliich skirt 
liis favourite stream—the broad outline of the inouii- 
taius wliich guanl the horizon—tlie voices of the wind 
—the pass;ige of light ami shade, of night and day, the 
silent inonitress of passing time—the stem lesson of the 
seasons, which pluck and wither the leaves and flowers, 
and abandon man to the wintry solitude of his thoughts. 
The uneasiness of liis life, which hung heavily upou 
liini in cities and coiu-ts, was dissipated when he regained 
the liberty of the countr}'; for it was there ho found his 
truest inspiration. These rural inter\’als arc the sun¬ 
beams of his life, otherwnso too prono to self-examination 
or regret. Kvon his occasional interviews with Laura 
have an air of stolen pleasure, scarcely amounting to 
enjoyment, and leave behind them a trace of melancholy. 
The following sonnet is supposocl to have been written 
when ho was on the eve of leaving Avignon for one of 
his jounioys, and ho imagines that her looks reproach 
him for his intended absence:— 

“ A tender paleness stealing o’er her cheek 
Veiled her sweet smile as ’twere a passing cloud, 

And such pure dignity of love avowed. 

That in my eyes my full soul strove to speak ; 

Then knew I how the spirits of the blest 
Communion hold in heaven ; so beamed serene 
That pitying thought, by every eye unseen 
Save mine, wont ever on her charms to rest. 

Each grace angelic, each meek glance humane. 

That Love e’er to his fairest votaries lent, 

By this were deemed ungentle cold disdain ! 

Her lovely looks, with sadness downward bent, 

In silence to my fancy seemed to say, 

Who calls my faithful friend so far away 1 ” 
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The next Konnot Iia.s in it a Unie wlnrh Sl»akcsi)oaro 
uiiglit have caught, aiul in(lee<l <H(1 catch, in most 

lilaintivo and mysterious utterances his vcrsi', whicli 
also bear marks of an Italian tradition :— 

** If faith most true, a heart that cannot feign, 

If love’s sweet languishiiient and chastene<l thought, 
Ami wLshes pure by nobler feelings taught, 

If in a labyrinth wanderings lung and vain, 

If on the brow each pang jH»rlraye<l to bear. 

Or from the heart low broken sounds to draw. 

Withheld by sharuc, or checked by pious awe. 

If on the faded cheek love’s hue to wear. 

If then myself to hold one far more dear, 

If sighs that cease not, tears that ever flow. 

Wrung from the heart by all love’s various woe. 

In absence if consumed, and chille<l when hear,— 

If these l>e ills in which I waste my prime, 

Though I the sufferer he, yours, lady, is the crime.” 

—Ladv Dacre. 

And wc may here introduce an elegant translation of a 
sonnet of a more devotional character, for which wo arc 
indebted to a member of the giftod family of Mr Roscoc, 
the historian of Lorenzo dc Medici:— 

‘‘Ifotiming the waste of my deiiartcd days 

I wander; days, when vain and worldly things 
Drew my soul down to earth, Uiough blest with wings 
To reach perchance no vulgar height of praise. 

Thou that bast marked my low and worthless ways 
Invisible, immortal King of kings ! 

Succour my soul in these her wanderings, 

And on her darkness turn Thy gracious rays, 

So shall this life of war and tempest close, 

Havened in peace ; my sojourn has been vain. 

But my dex>arture shall bo strong in bliss. 
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If <rc'r what little space may yet remaiii 

Tliv haijil the shelter of its inerev throw^^— 

Tliuu kiiowest I have no other hope but this.” 

Although Potrurrh carried the composition of the Son¬ 
net to j^reat perfection, and cverj' one of these small 
poems is a flinsterpiece of rhythm and appropriate Ian- 
•fuage, ho appeal's to mo to show himself a far gi-eatcr 
}»oet in his canzonets, where the melody of his verso has 
a freer coni-se, and the current of sentiment is at once 
more varied and more sustained. The two following 
poems are the most admired specimens of the love-lorn 
hartl of Vaiiclusc. They transport the reader to the 
scene and the hours of his meditations; and if the senti¬ 
ment he overstrained, the language is at Iciist in perfect 
harmony with it. 

Canzonet. 

“ In the still evening, when with rapid flight 
Low in the western sky the sun descends 
To give expectant nations life and light; 

The aged jiilgrim, in some clime unknown 
Slow journeying, right onward fearful bends 
With weary haste, a stranger and alone ; 

Yet when his labour ends 
He solitary sleeps, 

And in short slumber steeps 

Each sense of sorrow hanging on the day 

And all the toil of the long-passed way: 

But oh ! each pang, that wakes with morn’s first ray, 
More piercing wounds my breast 

Wien Heaven’s eternal light sinks crimson in the West. 

His huming wheels when downiword Phoebus bends 

And leaves the world to night, its lengthened shade 
Each towering mountain o’er the vale extends; 

Tlie tlu'ifty peasant shoulders light his spade, 
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With sylvan carul gay ami uncouth noli.* 
llidilmg his ciirvs upon tht wild winds lloat, 
Content in pc*ac« to share 
II is poor mid huiidde fare, 

As in that golden age 

■\Ve honour still, yet leave its simple ways ; 
Whoe’er so list, let joy his hours engage : 

No gladness e’er has cheered my gloomy days 
Nor moment of repose, 

However rolled the spheres, whatever planet rose. 

When as the shephcnl marks the sloping ray 
Of the great orb that sinks in ocean’s bed. 

While in the East soft steals the evening grey, 

Ue rises and resumes the accustomed crook. 
Quitting the beechen grove, the held, the brook, 
And gently homeward drives the flock he feil; 
Then fur from human tread, 

In lonely hut or cave. 

O’er which the green boughs wave, 

In sleep without a thought he lays his head : 

Ah ! cruel Love ! at this dark silent hour 
Thou wok’st to trace, ami with redoubled power. 
The voice, the step, the air 

Of her, who scorns thy chains, and flics thy fatal snare. 

And In some sheltered bay, at evening’s close 

The iiiuriners their rude coats round them fold, 
Stretched on the ruggeil plank in deep repose: 
Blit I, though Phoebus sink into the main, 

And leave Granada wrapt in night with S]>ain, 
Morocco and the pillars famed of old, 

Though all of human kind. 

And every creature blest, 

All hush their ills to rest. 

No end to my unceasing sorrows find; 

And still the sad account swells day by day ? 
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tor since these thoughts on my lorn spirit prey, 

I see the tenth year ih)!! ; 

Nor hope of freedom springs in my desponding soul. 

Thtis, as I vent my bursting bosom’s pain, 

! from their yoke I see the oxen freed, 

Slow moving homeward o’er the furmwed plain ; 

Why to my sorrow is no pause decreed ? 

Why from iny yoke no respite must I know ? 

Why gush these tears and never to cease to flow? 

Ah me ! wliat sought my eyes, 

When fixed in fond surprise, 

On her angelic face 

I gazed, and on my heart each charm imprest, 

Frt)in whence, nor force nor art tlie sacred trace 
Shall e’er remove, till I the victim rest 
Of Death, whose mortal blow 
Shall my pure spirit free, and this worn frame lay low ? ” 

—Lai>v Dacre. 

Tlio second of theso passionate strains is even more 
melancholy than the preceding one. He anticipates liis 
own death, and hopes that at last Laiua may cast a look 
of kindness and regret upon his tomb. How different 
was their fate! Lauia died in the prime of life, and 
the desponding lover survived her long enough to WTito 
another volume of verses to her memory. 

Canzonet. 

“ Ye waters clear and fresh, to whose bright wave 
Sfu all her beauties gave,— 

Sole of her sex in my impassioned mind ! 

Thou sacred branch so graced 
(With sighs e’en now’ retraced !) 

On whose smooth shaft her heavenly form reclined ! 
Herbage and flowers that bent the robe beneath. 
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Whose graceful fuhU coiuj>re--<t 
Her pure angelic hixwst! 

Ye airs serene that breathe 

^\^le^e love first Uiught me in her eyes liis lore ! 

Yet once more all attest 

The last sad plaintive lay my woe-worn lii-art may pour! 

If so 1 must my destiny fulfil, 

And love to close these weeping eyes be doomed 
By Heaven's mysterious will, 

Oh gniut that in this loved retreat, entombed, 

My poor remains may lie, 

And my freed soul regain its native sky! 

Less rude shall Death api>car, 

If yet a hope so dear 

Sniootli the dread |>assage to eternity! 

No shade so calm—serene. 

My weary spirit finds on earth below; 

No grave so still—so green 

In which my o’ertoiletl frame may rest from mortal woe ! 

Yet one day, Ijajdy, she—so heavenly fair ! 

So kind in cruelty !— 

With carclcs.s steps may to these haunts repair. 

And where her beaming eye 
Met iniuc in days so blest, 

A wistful glance may yet unconscious rest. 

And seeking me around. 

May mark among the stones a lowly mound, 

Tliat speaks of pity to the shuddering sense ! 

Then may she breathe a sigh 

Of power to rain me mercy from above ! 

Doing Heaven violence. 

All beautiful in tears of late relenting love ! 

Still dear to memory! when in odorous showers, 
Scattering their balmy flowers 

To summer airs th* o*ershadowing branches bowed. 
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The while, with humble state 

lu ull the ]>uiu|» of tribute sweets she sate, 

Wrapt ill the roseate clovul ! 

Now clu8teriiij{ blossoms deck her vesture’s hem, 

Now her bright tresses gem, 

(III that all-blissful day, 

Like burnish’d gold with orient pearls inwrought,) 

Some strew the turf—some on the waters float! 

Some, fluttering, seem to say 

In wanton circlets tost, ‘Here Love holds sovereign sway!'” 

—Lady Dacre. 

There is nowhere any trace of gaiety or gladness in 

Petniroh’s poetry. His love for Laura is a perpetual 

complaint. Whether he invokes her chnmis or deplores 

her coldness—whether ho records a passing glance of 

his inistix'ss, or laments her absence—ho seems doomed 

to continual misery. No tingo of humour breaks the 

Avearisomo solemnity, or the eternal monotony, of his 

unrequited vows. Tho figure of Laura horself is, after 

all, not so much a charming woman, ns a stem monitross 

pointing to the grave. Such a passion, expressed in such 

term.s, might be conceived in tho cell of an anchorite. 

And if Petrarch in daily life had not been a much livelier 

companion than ho is in liis sonnets, ho would scarcely 

have obtained tho rmivorsal popularity ho enjoyed. 

In tho singular dialogue or colloquy between St 

Augustino and himself, which Petrarch entitled his 

% 

” Secret,” or remarks on tho contempt of the world—a 
dialogue having very little resemblance to those of Cicero 
or of Plato, though professedly Avritten in imitation of 
them—tho author affects to lay bare tho defects of his 
character and the Avorkings of his heart. “Loa’o and 
glory,” says tho Saint, “ore tho chains wliich bind you 
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to earth; ” ami the cliarj'c is not tlenied. iv- 

joins the impenitent iK>et, “ h:ii5 mu'le me all I am ; aii<l 
I e<,>nfess that there is nothing I woiihl not sacritieo for 
immortal fame.” “ Nay/ says Augustine, “ Ci»st asiile 
your liistorical manuscripts—leave Africa to hemelf; as 
for the fame of Scijiio, you ciinnot augment it; turn all 
y<uir thoughts to tlie vicissitiules of time ami the eml of 
life. As often as you sec the coni of summer succeed 
the flowers of spring ; or the coolness of autumn tem- 
l»er the heat of summer; or the snows of winter sweep 
over the vine-UTcatlis of autumn,—say to tliyself, they 
jiass, hut soon to return : it is I who depart for ever.” 

This vein of reflection runs through all the writings of 
Petrarch; hut when he siieaks of the passion of love, it 
is always to descrilro hi.nself as its victim and iLs slave— 
too much engrossed by sentiments aiul desm» that tore 
him from nobler employiuits—as a man wouhl sju-ak of 
ojiium-eating, or any other r<*sistles.s apjictitc that occu¬ 
pies and dejiraves tho mind. It never seems to have 
occurreil to St Augustine or to himself that this 8i)c*cies 
of ideal passion was obnoxious to n severer sentence, if 
tried by un independent standard of right and wrong. 
On tho contrary, it was transfused with pious senti¬ 
ments, and it aspiitxl to a celcstud union. The death of 
I.aunt, like the death of IJeatrice, was to bo tho natund 
consummation—tho apotheosis of his ]>assion ; and there 
is nothing in his witings finer than tho poem entitled 
“ The Triumph of Death,” in which ho describes a vision 
of his deimrted mistress. At that stage of liis life, ho 
seems to liavo flattered himself that sho had shown him 
a preference, which in truth had never existed in lier 
lifetime. Tho following translation of tliis w’ork is by 
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I ^'o Foscold, :niil in j)rost;; Imt it may be pix'ferreil to tho 
iitti‘mj»ts whicli liavc l)cen made to fuse it into English 
vei-se. The original is in tciza-rima, the metre of Dante. 


“ Laura «lesccn<l.<t from heaven on the ilew, the night after 
she had left for ever the miseries of the world. She ap- 
j)ears before her lover, stretehes forth Iier hand, and sigh¬ 
ing, says to him : ‘ Recognise the woman who, from the 
first moment tliat thy young heart knew her, withdrew thee 
from the path of the crowd.’ Whilst my tears testified the 
sorrow which licr loss had occa.sioned me, ‘ Thou wilt never 
be hapjiy,’ she said, ‘ while thou art the slave of the world. 
To a ]>ure mind, death is emancipation from a dmiry prison. 
My loss would give thee i>le:\.sure if thou knewest but the 
thousandth jiait of my hapiiineas.’ In uttering these words, 
she turned her eyes with religious gratitude towards heaven. 

“ She ceased; and I said to her, ‘ Do not the weight of 
infirmities, and the tortures invented by tymnts, sometimes 
embitter the agonies of death V ‘1 cannot deny,’ said she, 
' that death is preceded by acute suffering and by the dread 
of eternity; but if we place our trust in God, it is but as 
a sigh. In the flower of my youth, when thou lovedst me the 
most, life had its greatest charm for me ; hut when I quitted 
it, 1 felt the gaiety of one who leaves the place of his e.xile to 
return to his home. I felt no sorrow except pity for thee.’ 

“ ‘ Ah ! but tell me,’ said I, * in the name of that fidelity 
which you formerly knew, and which you now know more 
certainly in the presence of that Being flrom whom nothing is 
liidden—tell me, was the pity which you felt for me inspired 
by love?’ 

“ I had hardly xittered these words, when I perceived her 
countenance illumined by that heavenly smile which had 
ever shed serenity over my sorrows, and she sighed. * Thou 
hast always jiossessed my affection,’ said she, * and thou 
always wilt possess it, 


* Mai tliviso 

Da te non fu il luio cor, n^ giammai fia : 
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but I have deemed it rij^ht to temper thy jKis.'ioii, l>v the 
sternness of luy looks. A mother never l(»ves lier clnhl m»>re 
dearly than when she seems to chide it. How often have I 
said to myself, he is consumed by a raging fire, and I must 
not therefore let him know what is passing in my heart! 
Ahis ! we are little capable of such efforts when we ourselve-s 
love ajid yet fear. But it was by those means only that we 
could j)re-ser\'e our honour and save our souls. How often 
have I feigned anger while love was struggling in my heart ! 
When I saw thee siuking betieath de.si>ondency, I gave thee 
a look of consolation—I spoke to thee. The grief and the 
dread which I felt must have altere*! the tone of iny voice, 
and thou mmst have perceived it. At other times thou wert 
carried away by rage, and I could control thee by severity 
only. These are the ex|K‘dienL-«, these are the arts I have 
])r:tctiHed. It was by this alternation of kindness and of 
rigour that I have conducted thee sometimes happy, some- 
tinie.s unhapity, wearied in truth, but still I have conducte<1 
thee till there is no more any danger : I have save<l us both, 
and my hap])incss is the greater that 1 have done so.* 

My tears flowed f:ist while she si>oke, and I ans>vcred 
her. trembling, that 1 should l>e rewanled if I might dare to 
l>elieve her. She interrupted! me, and her face reddened an 
she said, * O thou of little faith, wherefore dost thou doubt 7 
&Iy tongue shall never revbai. whether thou host been as 
dear to my eyes os to my heart— 

'Sc oi moiido tu piacesti ogli occhl miei, 

Quexto nii taccio. 

But in nothing have 1 delighted more than in thy love, and 
in the immortality which thou hast given to my name. All 
that I rc'^uired of thcc w'os to moderate thy excess. In en¬ 
deavouring to tell me the secret of thy soul, thou openedst it 
to all the worUL Thence arose my coldness. The more tliou 
callcdst aloud for pity, the more wa-s I conptraine<l by mod¬ 
esty and fear to Iw silent. Tlicro has been little diflerence 
in our sympathy, except that the ono proclaimed, and the 
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other concealed it. But complaint does not embitter sufTer- 
in^, nor does silence soften them.* 

“ Her lover tlien asked her if it would be long before he 
should rejoin her. Laura departed, saying : ‘ As far as it is 
permitted me to know, thou wilt remain long upon earth 
without me.’ ” 

Petrarch survived Laura twenty-six years. 

In all Petrarch’s philosophical ^vritings, as well as in 
his poems, ho gives way Lj that spirit of introspeotiou 
and analysis, which was the strongest feature in his char¬ 
acter, and which had been matured by his habits of se¬ 
clusion and stttdy. His own feelings, liis own thoughts, 
tho relation in which ho stood to the great minds of 
nnthpiity whom ho worshipped, to tho truths of religion, 
nml to tho life to come, aro Iris uncciasing theme. Thus, 
in liis dialogues on “His Own Ignorance and that of 
Others,” on the “ Kemedies of Either Fortune,” and on 
“ Solitary Life,” ho analyses more than ho speculates; 
he contrasts tho vanities and ignorances of life, in tho 
spirit of the great Preacher of old, with its ephemeral 
j)leasures and successes; and ho moralises on tho un¬ 
satisfied longings of las o^vn intellect and heart. Joy 
and Hope are waging a perpetual warfare with Grief and 
Fear. In tho dialogue on “ True Knowledge,” it is tho 
Idiota rather than tho vainglorious Onxtor who has truth 
on liis side, for it is tho t^uth of lumiUity and common 
sense. Tho books on “ Solitary Life ” are said to have 
boon tho most popular of his prose T\Titings. But 
Petrarch’s conception of solitary life was that of tho 
student rather than of tho saint. Ho sought tho reti-eat 
of Vaucluso, surrounded by natural beauties and moral 
pleasures, rather than the coll of the monk or tho 
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ascetic life in ■which his hrotlier Gherar<lo took rcfxige ; 
and he applied himself to work out his ouni spiritual life 
and progress, not only in solitude, hut in the world. 
Ilia o^vn existence "was a dialogue hetwecii the con¬ 
templative and active faculties of man—hetween a lofty 
sense of moral duty and the frailty of his desires and 
hahits—^between a noble sense of intellectual power, and 
the childish irritability of disappointed vanity, singularly 
impatient of criticism or censure. Thus liis life aiul 
■writings present a lively imago of a double nature, so 
opposed and inconsistent, that the conflict of these two 
beings in one man may host explain the melancholy and 
discontent which seemed inseparable from his pleasures aiul 
his triumjdis. On the one hand, a sensitive and solitary 
disposition—a man beaten by the storms of an objectless 
passion, weary of the world, irritAte<i hy the evil of 
ills times and the anarchy of his country, seeking a 
refuge in niral life, in ahsoluto retirement, and in the 
ardent pursuit of letters and jflulo.sophy ; oii the other, 
an cjiger curiosity, an incessant love of change, iiulo- 
fatigahlc travelling, a tliirst for fame, a love of society 
(for ho .says that even at Vauclusc ho seldom dincsl 
alono, though he declares liimself unskilled in conver¬ 
sation), a heart as enthusiastic in friendship as it was in 
love, and an ambition to take part in, and direct, the 
great political movements of his age. Qualities so dis¬ 
similar it is hard to reconcile. Yet both these natures 
existed in Petrarch, and Ixith wore gratified. 

An ideal passion, an ideal philosophy, an ideal steml- 
anl of political liberty and virtue w’ero the character¬ 
istics of PetTnreh’s enthusmstic nature; ho carried the 
M<une romantic sentiments inUj his friendships with the 
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great aiid good ; and they embellished with a sort of 
nnlianco the daily intercourse aiul common incidents of 
his life. Thus ho speaks in the same terms of the 
pea&iut and his wife who waited on him at Vaucluse, 
as he uses when recording the good ipialitics of his 
powerful friends:— 

“He was my counsellor, and the keeper of all my most 
secret designs ; and I should have lamented his loss still 
more grievously had I not heen warned by his advanced age 
that 1 could not expect long to reUiiu possession of such a 
companion. In liiiii I have lost a confidential servant, or 
rather, a father, in whose bosom I had deposited my sorrows 
for these fifteen years past; and his humble cottage was, to ino, 
as a temple. He cultivated for me a few acres of indifferent 
land. He knew not how to rend, yet he was also the 
guanlian of my librniy'. With anxious eye he watchetl over 
my most rare and ancient copies, which, by long use, be 
could distinguish from those that were more modem, or of 
which I myself was the author. Whenever I consigned a 
volume to his custody, he was tnmsported with joy ; ho 
pressed it to his bosom with siglis ; with great reverence 
he repeated the author’s name ; and seemed os if he had 
received an accession of learning and happiness from tlto 
sight and touch of a book. His wife’s face was scorched by 
the sun, and her body extenuated by labour ; but she had a 
soul of the most candid and generous nature. Under the 
burning heat of the dog-star, in the midst of snow and of 
rain, she was found from morning till evening in the fields, 
whilst even a gi-cater part of the night was given to w’ork 
than to repose. Her bed was of straw—her food was black 
bread, frequently full of sand—and her drink was water, 
mixed with vinegar; yet she never appeared weary or 
atllictcd—never showed any desire of a more easy life—nor 
w’as ever heard to complain of the cruelty of destiny and of 
mankind.” 
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CHAPTEU VI. 

PETRARCn ON UlS TRAVEI.S. 

It would 1)0 a vain and superfluous lulx)ur to detain 
tl»c rea<ler8 of this little volume with an analysis of tlie 
the<»ry of Petrarch’s love for Laura, or to foU(»w the 
Ihdian commentators who hav’o written for centuries on 
the graces of Ids stylo or tho mysterious language of his 
allu.sions. My desire is rather to present Petnir h l<i 
them a.s a man of the world, collecting with iiuhjfati- 
gablc iiidu.stry all the learning of his age, coixesjxuiding 
with tho most eiidneiit and accomplished men of liis 
time, and sltaring in tho gre^it patriotic movements of 
Italy and of Europe. Ho oontinued, indec<l, to repair 
at intervals to tho rustic solitude of Vauehise, and 
always aflected to regard the montlis or years ho spent 
there as the l>est portions of his life; hut his letters and 
literary lalx>urs show that these intervals were eiuployetl 
in preparing for &esh eflorts in tho field of active life. 
I shall therefore follow in chronological order the inci¬ 
dents of his varied career. 

Vniatover may have heen tho attractions of Avignon 
and of Laura, they did not jirevent 1dm from gratifying 
his de-siro to travel as early, it is said, as tho year 1329, 

F.C.-IV. E 
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when he first visited Rwit/erland and Belgium ; hut the 
only record which exists of tliis journey is to he found 
in a letter uTitten from Arquiv within a few mouths of 
the close of his life. It is a letter of early recidlections. 
IIo relates the scene in which his father, to stumilatc 
him to the study of laws, threw his adored Virgil and 
Cicero into the fire, from which they were with difficulty 
rescued; and ho then goes on to say:— 

“It wius about the twenty-fifth year of my life that, 
travelling through Belgium and Swit/erhuul, I arrived at 
Li6ge, a city in which I heaixl there was a good collection 
of hooks. Having asked my comiianions to wait for me, 

I found two orations of Cicero, one of which I tnxnscrihed 
jnyaelf—the other was copied by a frictid ; thus both of 
them were secured by me for Italy. You would laugh to 
hear that in this considerable city, frequented by strangers, 
we cudgelled our brains to procure a little ink ; and when 
we got it, it was a.s yellow as saffron. I had lost all hope of 
finding the book ‘ De Republicu ; ’ and I searched in vain 
for the book ‘ De Consolationc.’ Under the false title of a 
work of St Augustine, I road for sonxe time, without finding 
out the truth, what was really the divine eloquence of 
Cicero ; and I aftcnvanls discovered by comparison that 
what I had read was nearly the whole of the second and 
thinl books of the * Academics.’ 

“ By great good fortune I had made the acquaintance, 
some forty years ago, of a most learned jnrisconsnU, 
Raimondo Soranzio, the possessor of a cajntal library; 
but the work he cared for besides his law-books was Livy. 
In this he took great delight; thougli, not being accus¬ 
tomed to read histories, he found it difficult to understand. 
I did what I could to assist him, on which he took me to 
his heart like a son, and not only lent me, but gave me 
some of hi.s books. From him I had Varro, and a volume 
of Cicero containing, amongst other well-known works, the 
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books * De Omtorc’ and ‘Do Lcgibus {imi>ortant ns they 
alwa3-8 arc), and, above nil, the two most rare books ‘ l>e 
Gloria.’ I thought nij-self the possessor of n treasure in¬ 
deed.”—Epist. Senil., xvi. 1 . 

And so it was, a treasure for all time ; but the sequel of 
the storj’ dostroj-s ovtr hopes. Long afterwards IVtnweh 
was inovccl by compa.ssion for his old schooliiia.ster t’on- 
vennolo to lend liiin the.^o precious voliunes. 'J'he school¬ 
master, in great distn'ss, pawned them for brea<l; before 
Petrar<-*h could recover them, the old man tlied, and 
the book ‘ De Gloria’ was never hennl of more. The de¬ 
tails are given at length in a letter written from AniuH 
to Luca della Pemna, the Pope's Secretary, probablj’ 
in the lust year of Petrarch’s life. 

The evidence of this journey in 1329 is somewhat 
vague, a.s it rests entirely \jjjon an old man’s reminis¬ 
cence of an incident that occurred in Ids youth. It is 
more probable that hi.s tii-st visit to Flanders took place 
in 1333 ; and that he bogiui his travels bj' unotber 
journey which had a innvke<l influence on his life. 

In the spring of 1330, upon the express invitation 
of Giacomo Colonna, then recently app(»inted by the 
Pope U> the small see of Loinbes in the I’jTenees, 
Petrarcli accompanied his frien<l ami j)atnm wlien he 
went to take possession of this diocese. They passed 
through Narbonne ami Toulojisc, where they found some 
tmees of the greatness of Rome and the litorarj’ festivals 
of the Troubadours, which, indeed, still siirvivo under 
the name of “ Floral game.s,” in tw'o of the southern 
cities of France. LoiiiIkjs itself was a desolate nml se¬ 
cluded retreat, but it was enlivened to Petrarch bj' the 
enjoyment of the liveliest friendship; for, in addition to 
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his host;, it was here he formed a lasting attochmont to 
liis Lfclius and his Socrates, as lie was wont to call them 
—friends to whom nuich of his correspondence was ad¬ 
dressed—with whom he was ever ready to share all he 
possessed—and whose intimacy with him continued till it 
was terminated l>y death. Lailius was a yoimg Koman of 
the family of Stephano, a stanch jiartisan of the Colon- 
nas, in whom Petrarch discovered something of the genius 
of ancient Porno. The youth to whom he gave the name 
of Sociutes was in fact a Dutchman, from llois lo Due 
—his real name was Louis do Campigny or Kempen. 
This charming harharian, as they styled him, was an 
excellent musician, an accomplished scholar, and a most 
faithful friend. On one occasion only this triple band 
of friendship seems to have been interrupted by a (luar- 
ivl between Lielius and Socrates, arising out of mutual 
jealousy of Petiurch’s rogaitl. It Avas many years after 
their first meeting; and the poet instantly addressed to 
them a letter on the sacred duties of friendship, in the 
most passionate and eloqnont language. Ho enjoined 
upon them to read it toijcthcr. Tliey tUd so ; and the 
breacli Avas healed for ever. 

Upon the return of Petrarch from Lombes to Avig¬ 
non, ho Avns fonnally installed in tho dAvelling or little 
court of Cardinal Colonna, and became a member of his 
household. So great Avas his consideration there, that 
on one occasion Avhon evidence was taken on oath as 
t<i tho cause of some disturbance, and oven tho prelates 
of tho family had to submit to this tost, Potiarch Avns 
absolved from it, tho Caixlinal saying, “ Tho Avord of 
Petrarch is enough.” 

This anecdote might suflico to shoAV the deference 
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which already attached itself to the name of Petrarcli, 
thongli lio was not at the time mon.‘ than twenty-.nix 
<>r twenty-seven. From liis estahlisluiicnt as a memher 
of the Cardinal’s household dates his entry into the grr-at 
world and his interc*st in fmhlic afluirs, and we find him 
henceforth living on terms of intimacy with tin* most 
eminent persons of the time. Amongst these, one 
deserves s|)ecial notice here. 

In 1331, and again in 1333, Ilichanl of Pnry, after¬ 
wards Chancellor of England, and Bishop of Durham, 
sent by King E<lward III. as his ambassailor to 
the Papal Court. In the majestic chapel of the Nino 
Altars, which closes with a fabric of inimitable bea\>ty 
the shrine of Cuthl>ert in uur northern Durham, the 
traveller may still view the spot which received t)io 
mortal remains of this remarkable man; and it may give 
additiiUial interest to his memory to recollect that ho 
was the friend of PetrarclL lie was in fact the first 
scholar iir Britain, if not in Euroj>c, England hud sent 
forth no one to compaixj with him since the Venemhle 
Bede, whose remains also rest near his ow'n. Ho com¬ 
bined stnmg literary tastes with great influence in the 
Cliurch and in the State. Ho was a largo collector of 
manuscripts, and the author of the first work that "bore 
the name of ‘ Pliilohihlion.’ Tlicso common pursuits rc- 
coinnjcnded Petnirch to his notice, and to him Petrarch 
applie<l to solve the «pic8tion, “Where is the Ultiuui 
Thule of the Latin poets 1” TIjo bishop seems to have 
eluded the question, and promised to send a solution of 
it when ho got back to his books. But the answer 
never came. Petrarch full back on a volume of Giraldus 
Cambreusis, which he possessed, but that left him in 
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and whilst lie was travelling on the shores of 
Holland, lie recalled to memory all that Virgil, Orosius, 
Poniponius Mola, Plin}’ the younger, and Claudian had 
saiil on the subject. All this is rather pedantic, but it 
shows the extent of reading and the retentiveness of his 
ineiuorv. 

The letter on Thule, the fruit of these inc|uiries, is 
said to have been written in 1337 “from the shores of 
the North Sea )»ut in the spring of that year he was in 
Kume, and in vVugust he had returned to Avignon. 'I'ho 
only iiutheutic journey to the n<»rth of which wo have 
a detailed account must ho placed in the year 1333. Ho 
lirst arrived in Paris, where he doubtless visited the 
Ibiiversity, which some years later tendered him its 
highest honour; aiul then proceoiled to Pclgium and 
Cohigno, returning to Avignon by Lyons. 

The following letter on his journey is ouo of the most 
descriptive he has loft:— 

“Frax. Pf-trarcha to John Coixixxa, Cardinal. 

“ I left Aix-la-Chapelle after having availed myself of the 
baths or douches from which it derives its name, and I arrived 
at Cologne (Agrippina Colonia), a place situated on the left 
bank of the Rhine, which i.q no less celebrated for its posi¬ 
tion and its river than for its inhabitants. I was astonished 
to find in this barbarous land so much courtesy, so much 
splendotir in the city, so much gravity in tlie men, and such 
remarkable grace among the ladies. The eve of St John the 
Baptist happened to fall during my stay there ; and, just ns 
the sun was setting, I was kul by my friends (for even here my 
reputation had gained me more friends than I deserved) from 
my lodging to the river, there to behold a very curious sight. 
My expectations were not deceived: the whole bank was 
covered with an immense number of women, all of surpassing 
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beauty, l>olh in figure, in fcature.-s in ilre.^s, so that any 
one wliose heart was jiot alre;u1y prcoccuiucnl couM not fail 
to liuve fallen in love there. 1 stood ni«in a slight elevu* 
til »]i, whence I could sec uU that j»:issed. Ihe crowd was 
very gi'eat, but no offence w;us given to any one, and all 
secine<l hi be in high glee : some were engarlandetl with 
cMloriferous herhs, an<l, with their sleeves tucked up above 
the elbow, they washed their white hainls and anus in the 
Btream, iiiunimring I know not what in the gentle tones of 
their foreign tongue. 1 never understoiKl so well that ohl 
proverb, quoted by Cicero, which says that, * Amongst un¬ 
known languages, every one is deaf and dumb.’ 1 did not, 
however, want for iiilerju^eters of the greatest merit; and 
nothing wotihl have astonished you more than to find what 
Pi<Tian spirits are nurtured under this sky. If Juvenal 
Wondered that 

^ Gallia cansidicos docuit facuuda Britaniias* 


he miglit indeed marvel at the elo<juencc and le^irning of 
these Ueninin \>octs. Unless I am deceiving you, 1 would 
have you know that they have indeed no Virgil, but more 
than one Ovid, as that i>oet himself s^vid, at the end of hin 
* Metamoridioscs,’ trusting either to the favour of posterity or 
to his own great wit. Fur he is even popular wherever the 
jiower (or rather the name) of Koine is known over the 
world. You will rviwlily imagine that with these com|iiinion» 
1 made the best use of my tongue and of my care Avheii any¬ 
thing WttH to be said or heard. Now, as I was ignorant of the 
ceremony which 1 was then witnessing, I asked one of their 
number, in the woiiIh of Virgil— 

* Quid Milt coDcurKUs ad ain&em I 
Quidvo pctuxit anixDte 

I w'QS then informed that this woa au old custom of the 
place, and that the common people, and especially the 
women, were pcr«aade<l that any imi>cixding calamity of the 
next year was washed away by that day^s ablution in the river, 
ami that happy seasons were sure to follow; so that this cciv- 
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luony is performed every year Avitli iinaKitctl zeal. At this I 
Riiiiled, saving, ‘O hai)py inhabitants of the banks of the 
Rh inc, whose inisfortune.s are all swept away by your river, 
whilst neither Po nor Tiber can rid us of ours! You throw 
your ill.s on the bosom of the Rhine, who bears them away 
to RriUiin ; we might send ours tothe Afric or Illj'rian coa.st, 
but (as I am given to understand) our rivers are far too lazy 
in their coui-se.’ 

“A few tlays afterwards I was taken round the little state 
by the same friendly guides—an excursion which was the 
more agreeable to me, as I met not only with the objects before 
iny eyes, but with the perjietual reminiscences of the valour 
and the ilhistrious monuments of Rome. I thought of that 
Marcus Agripjm, the founder of this colony, who, though he 
built so many places both at home and abroad, conferred his 
name on this spot, as the most worthy to bear it ; and whom 
Augustu.s would have chosen out of the whole world to be 
the husband of his tlnughter, but especially of his dear and 
only Augusta.^ 

“ I afterwards s;\w the bodies of so niatiy thousand holy vir¬ 
gins, and the earth, which, as it is consecrated by such .sacred 
relics, is said to reject all degenerate coipses. 1 saw a Capi¬ 
tol the very image of our own, save that instead of a Senate 
deliberating there on mattem of peace and war, beauteous 
youths and girls are here employed in singing nocturnal 
psalms to God \u eternal harmony. There nothing is lieard 
but the noise of wheels, the clang of anus, and the groans of 
captives—here is peace and joy and the voices of such ns are 
glad ; there is the triumph of the warrior—here of the peace¬ 
maker. I also saw a temple of singular beauty, built in the 
midst of the city, whicli, although it be as yet unfinished, is 

‘ Pelmrcli hero mnkc.s a strange mistake iii his enthusiasm for 
Agrippa. TJje daughter of Angu.stus, to whom that general was 
married, was the willow of Marcellus, and is well kno\tn ns the beau¬ 
tiful, the infanions, Julia. The Colonia Agrippina took its name, 
not from Agrippa, but from Agrippina, the daughter of Gommuicus, 
who WU8 boru Imre. 
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not unreasonably slylcd the chiefest in the world. I had 
here an opportunity of seeing the bodies of the Miigiun 
kings, who came from the East to the West to adore the 
King of Heaven in Bethlehem, and I surveyed their relics 
with a respectful piety. You will think, O most worthy 
father, that I am somewhat over-difl’use in these «letails 
which I have collected ; but to my mind letter-writing is 
less inten<led to confer distinction on the penman, than to 
give instruction to the reader. I left Cologne on the 2d of 
July, and I suffered so much from the sun and dust, that I 
could not help wishing for a little of th;it Rhenal snow and 
fro-^t which Virgil tells of. I crossed the forest of Anlenne.s, 
which I ha<l read of, but which, bleak and dreadful as it is, 
I ventured through alone, and that in time of war; but, as 
they say, there is a Providence for the hanly. At length, 
after a long journey, I reache*! Lyons, which is also a Homan 
colony, and somewhat more ancient than that of Agrippina. 
The Rhone will now serve me for the rest of iny jtmrney; 
but I have >%Tit this much that you may know where I am, 
and still cherish me in your remembrance.”—Epist. Fam., i. 4. 

In the .sjning of 1337 Petrarch first visited Rome. 
Ho tMiibarkiwl at Marseilles, toucluul on the Tuscan coast, 
and landed at Civita Vccchiu, whence he made his way 
to Capnmica, in tho Snhino hills, the castle of Count 
Anguillara, who had married a daughter of tho house of 
Colonna—for tho country was in arms, and Rome itsedf 
could scarcedy ho approached. 

“ The armed sliei>herd,” he says, “ is watching his 
flock, not so much afraid of wolves as of men. Tho 
bucklered jdoughman strikc.s his ox with an inverted 
javelin. Tho fowler hides liis nets Iwhiml his shield— 
nay, those who draw water from the well seek it in a 
rusty helmet by a ^v^ctched rope. All is in anns.” 
Hero ho again met his friends Giacomo and Stephen Col- 
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t>nna, aiul ■with thfir escort lie roaehcil the city. Tlienco 
he wrote the following lines to the (,'arilinal :— 

“What shall he expect of Rome who has been so moved 
by the Sabine hills i You may have supposed I should 
write something great on reaching Rome. Perhap.s I may 
have the matter of some future writing, but at j>resent I 
dare say nothing, cruslied by the miracle of its greatne-.s-s and 
the weight of my amazement. You were wont, 1 remember, 
to dissuade me from coming here ; lest my enthusiasm should 
be ijneiiched by tbe a.spcct of this ruined city, answering 
neither to its fame nor to the concej*tion 1 had formed of it 
from book.s. I, too, was not unwilling to defer my journey, 
though burning with desire, from the fear that sight would 
]«iwer the impre.s.sinn of the mind, and the presence of these 
objects mar the greatness of their fame. But, on the con¬ 
trary, it has dimini.shcd nothing—it has magnified it all. 
Truly Rome Wius greater, and it.s remains are greater than I 
had thought them. I now wonder, not that the world was 
comiucred by this city, but that it wivs conquered so late.”— 
(Rome. The Ides of Mai-ch. From the Capitol.) 

From that moment the glory and greatness of Homo 
kindled in the heart of Petrarch an undying enthusiasm, 
llo saw her indeed reduced to tho lowest extremity of 
anarchy and destitution hy tho dissensions of licr nobles, 
by tho ahandonment of the Papal Court, and hy tho 
ini.sery of the people. To raise her once inoi”o from this 
lamentable coinlition hy the return of the Popes, hy tho 
protection of the Emperor, hy tho ascendency of the 
Colonnas, ami oven, as wo shall see, hy a great popular 
movement, was the mainspring of Petrarch’s political 
action through life. No matter hy what means the end 
was attjiined : for he saw in the restored ascendancy of 
Rome tho future union and independence of Italy. 
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THE POEM OF “ AFKICA ” AND LATIN PHOSE WOHKS. 

Ai/rnouoii iiitcmiptoil hy not infivcincnt j<»\ir>u‘ys, this 
was the periisl of Petrarch’s life at which he resiih.Ml 
njost continnously at Vuiicluse, an«l in winch he con¬ 
ceived or exceutotl hia most imi>ortant litcriry w<irhs. 
lie first nndei'took a full ami complete history of Pome 
itself from the age of Poinulus to the reign of Vesjnisian 
—a work of immense lime and lalK»ur, of which no truces 
remain. Of all the heroes of ancient Pome, Scij)io wa.s 
in his eyes the greatest; and when he ilosisted from his 
historical lahours, it wa.s Ik-cuusu Scipio fired his imagina¬ 
tion as the tyi>e of epic heroism. Ilonco the great Edin 
poem of “Africa,” to which he now devoted all his 
jMjwers. The poem of Silins Italicus, on the sjimc suh- 
ject, was then unkuoMm, ami Petrarch conceived himself 
to he engaged on an original work. Ten years afterwards 
it was still incomplete; fifteen years afterwanls he still 
spoke of it ns “ unripe fruit; ” and in his lifetime it wjcs 
not published at alL It therefore contributed nothing to 
his rcpuhtlion while olive, and it has rather detracted 
from his fam(3 in after-ages. 

Walter Savage Landor, Tvho was no mean judge of 
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l.Jitin poetry, whether classical or mcilicv.al, affirmed 
that no livinj' man had ever ha<l the patience to master 
ahnve 500 lines of Petrarcli’s ‘ Africa,’ and that he himself 
stopped at that limit. I am content with the experience 
and confe.ssion of so great an authority; and it would add 
nothing to the interest of this volume to attempt a sketch 
of so miattractive a work. The versification is harsh 
and often incorrect: and wherever it rises into elegance 
it may ])e accused of plagiarism. Singularly enough, 
Petnxrch’s sense of rhythm and melody, which is so 
oxiiuisitely refined in his sonnets and canzonets, deserts 
liiTu umler the intliience of the Latin muse, which proved 
to hiin so stern and sterile a mistress. There is, however, 
one passage in the 6th Hook which has been rescued 
from oblivion by the hand of a still greater poet; and 
the reader will not regiet to road the death of ^lago, 
the Carthaginian hero of Petnxrch’s poem, in the language 
of Lord Byron. 

Thk Death of Maoo. 

“ Tlie Carthaginian rose—and when he found 
The increasing anguish of his mortal wound 
All hoj)e forbid—with difficult, slow breath 
He thus addressed the coming hour of death :— 

‘ Farewell to all my longings after fume ! 

Cursed love of power, are such thine end and aim, 
Oh, blind to all that might have made thy bliss. 

And must ambition’s frenzy come to tins 1 
From height to height aspiring still to rise, 

^fnn stands rt\joiciiig on the precipice. 

Nor sees the innumerable storms that wait 
To level all the projects of the great. 

Oh, trembling pinnacle of power on eai'th I 
Deceitful hoj^es ! and glory blazoned forth 
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With false, fictitious blandishments ! Oh, life 

Of doubt and danger, .and perpetual strife 

With death ! And ihou / worse than this night of wck* 

That comest to all, but ah ! when none can kimw, 

Hour singled from all years ! why must man bear 

A lot so sad ? The tribes of Ciirth and air 

No thoughts of future ill in life molest. 

And when they die, sleep on, and take their rest; 

But man in restless dreams spends all his years. 

And shortens life with death’s encroaching fears. 

Oh thou, whose cold hand tears the veil from error, 
Whose hollow eye is our delusion’s mirror ! 

Death, life’s chief blessing ! At.this hour of fate, 
Wretch that I am ! I see my faults too late. 

Perils ill-sought, and crimes ill worth the price, 

Pa-s-s on in dire review before my eyes ; 

Vet, thing of dust, and on the verge of night, 

Man datx^s to climb the stars, and on the height 
Of heaven his owlet vision dares to bend 
From that low earth, where all his liope-s descend. 
Wliat then avails me in this tiying hour, 

Or thee, my Italy, this arm of i>ower ? 

Why did I hid the torch of ravage fhamc ? 

Ah I why as with a trumi>ct’8 tongue proclaim 
Tlie rights of man ? confounding wrong and right, 

And plunging nations in a deeper night 1 
Why did I raise of marble to the skies 
A gorgeous palace ? Vain aud empty prize ! 

Wlieii with it lost iiiy air-built dreams must lie 
Qulidied in the ocean of eternity. 

My dearest brother, ah ! remember me, 

And let my fate avert the like from thee.’ 

He said, and now, iU mortal bondage riven, 

His spirit fled, and from its higher heaven 
Of Kjiacc looke<l do>vn where Rome and Carthage lay. 
Tlxrice blest in having died before the day 
Whose wing of havoc swept hi.s race away. 
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And lirtd not saved by valour vainly shoTNTi 

Ilis countrj-’s woes, his brother’s, and his own.” 

—Lord Byrox. 

The writings of Petrarch in Latin prose, which form 
l*y far the largest portion of his literary labours, deserve, 
I think, to he spoken of more favourably than they 
have been by some modern and ix'cent nTiters. No 
tioubt they want the ])i»lish of the Italian humanists of 
the fifteenth ami sixteenth century, Leonanlo Aretino, 
Poggio, Politian, Sannazaro: but they do not deserve 
the reproacli of harshness or barbarism. Emsmus said 
of him that “ ho wants the full acquaintance with the 
language, and his whole diction shows the rudeness of 
the age ; ” but Mr Hallam replies with more liberality and 
truth, that “ relatively to liis j)redecevSsors of the medieval 
ju-riod, ho was successfid in what ho had most at lieart, 
the acquisition of a Latin stylo;” and passages full of 
elof[tienco and feeling are not wanting. The firet ncqxmint- 
anco of Petmrch with the Latin tongue must have 
been made through the Vulgate, the Digest, and some of 
the Fathei-s of the Church. Virgil and Cicero broke 
upon him like a new light—a treasure too precious to bo 
hamlled. Yet before iniddlo ago ho had acquired a 
knowledge not only of their writings, but of every other 
known miter of antiquity of whom any manuscript at 
all had been discovered, which is almost incredible. “ I 
dch'sted,” ho »iy8 in one of his lettei’s, “ the frivolities 
and sheer nonsense of the moderns; and I may venture 
modestly and privately to boast in miting to you, that 
I was tho first, at least in Italy, who seem to have 
restored that stylo of our forefathers, which had becomo 
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hore so effcmmute ami enoT\'at«--cI, and to have hrouj^ht 
it back to vitality aiul stroiij^h.” To Cicero his fimt 
homage avits paid. 'I'he following letter to a citmai of 
Florence describes his zealous interest in the Ciceronian 
writings;— 

“ I have kept your Cicero four years and more. The 
catjse of this great delay is the rarity and dearth of copyists 
who unclerstaiid such things. So incredible is the prostra¬ 
tion of .studies in this age of ours, that things in themselves 
obscure become unintelligible, and things fallen into recent 
neglect have altogether perishctl ; so that the richest and 
sweetest fruits of letters and of intellect are gr.ulually fad¬ 
ing away. As, therefore, I could not live without your Cicero, 
ami could get no one to copy the l>ook, I tiirne«l from out¬ 
ward to ijiward resource-s, and set iny own tired fingers and 
used-up i)en upon the work. I dhl not read n hue till I 
had written it It wa.s enough for me to know that this 
was a work of TuUy and a rare one. Kut a.s 1 advanced I 
wa.s so enchantetl with certain passijges, and so powerfully 
excited, that the cr>j)yiiig ami the iea«liiig became one, and 
my only dreail wn.s lest the eye should outrun the i)eu, and 
thu-s deaden the ardour of my writing. Thus, then, the j*eu 
controlling the eye, and the eye urging on the pen, I was 
home ouwaitls, not only delighte<l with the work, but learn¬ 
ing and committing to memory much as I went along. For 
by so much a.s writing is slower than reading, by so much 
does what is UTitteii strike a deeper root.” 

Ilut tliougli tho .stylo of Cicero wa.s, no <lo\ibt, his 
model, lio attained rather to tho epistolary than to tho 
philosophical diction of that great master. It is in tho 
loiters of Petrarch, nither than in his dialogues and 
treatises, that wo find Iriiu at lii.s tho latter aro still 

and (jiiaint, with a strong tingo of what may bo tormed 
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clerical language; the former hreatho all the life, the 
friendship, the plaj’fulness, and the vanity of the man. 

It is to Petrarch himself that the world owes the dis¬ 
covery of the only authentic manuscript of Cicero’s, 
“ Epistolm ad Diversos.” It still exisU in the ^Iwlicean 
Library at Florence. Politian says of this manuscript 
that it is the fountain-head from which all the other 
copies are derived. Ernesti calls it the earliest and the 
best. It was found in a church at Verona, perhaps in 
the chapter-library, in 1345. These were the letters so 
eagerly sought for, and so fondly perused and even 
copied by Petrarch’s own hand, wliiclx he speaks of in 
a letter addressed to Cicero liimsclf in the other world; 
for in his epistolary ardour, Cicero and Seneca, Varro 
and Quintilian,' Livy, Asinius PoUio, Horace, and Vir¬ 
gil, and even Homer, were reckoned among his coito- 
spondents and his friends. Ho knew them, ho says, as 
if he had lived wdth them. Yet, ono at least of the 
works of Cicero known to liim, has since been lost; 
ami ho speaks of others, such as tho “ De Oratore,” tho 
“ Academics ” and tho “ Laws,” as so mutilated and cor¬ 
rupt, that it were almost better they had perished. 
With tho “ Do Officiis,” tho “ Tusculan Questions,” and 
the “Do Finibus,” ho was especially ftuniliar. As his 
knowledge of tho Ciceronian epistles was not attained 
till Petrarch had passed his fortieth year, it may be con¬ 
cluded that his own epistolary style was formed before 
ho know them, and that something of tho tradition of 

* Quiutilian was only known to liim by a tom and disordered 
nianuscript. To him Petrarch says, “Yet perhaps your work is 
still somewhere in existence, unknown even to those who hold it," 
Tho prediction was ftilAlIed by tho discovery of a complete manuscript 
of QuintUion in the library of tho great monastery at Constance. 
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classicnl anti<|\Mty still liiigorc<l iit the intercourse of the 
leurne*.! through what was then the common language <>f 
letters all over the world. 

In the year 1359 Petrarch amused himeclf hy putting 
his papers in onler. The quantity of them wa.s enor¬ 
mous. They were discoloim-d by time. 'I'hey were eati-n 
by mice. lie committed (though not witliout a sigh) .a 
tho\L«and pieces to the names. But from this mass ho 
selected and arranged iii twenty-four books the “ Familiar 
F^pistles,” which he placed in the hands of his friend 
Socrates: his poetry was given to another friciul, Bar- 
bate. The collection must afterwanls have Ik-ch en¬ 
larged, for it contains letters of a later <lnte. Petrarch 
hiimself lived till 1374, and his litciury executors <lie«l 
before himself. Thus, however, ami then, the collection 
was made; and it is not without interest to hour what 
ho s;iy8 of his own manner of writing in the preface 
addressed to hLs friend Socrates with this volume:— 

“ You will find here no great force of language, for indeed 
I <lo not posseics it, nor would it be in jdacc here if I did; for 
Cicero himself did not use that faculty in whicli he excelled, 
either in his letters or in thc^se works which ore, as he Siiys 
himself, of an equable and temperate discourse. He kept 
that egregious force, that lucid, rapid, and overwhelming Hoik! 
of t*lo<pience for his orations ; but that vein is by me un 
tried. For I have ever Ht<KKl aloof from public aifuirs, and 
though iny fame may sometime.^ have been attacked by low 
murmurs or cluiidestiiie enmity, it has never received a 
wound tliat 1 cared to avenge or to avoid. Nor have I fre¬ 
quented the law courts, or learned to iwlapt niy tongue to 
them, in opposition to nature, which has given me the lovo 
of silence and solitude, the hatred of strife, the scorn oi 
money. And it is well : since I have not felt the want of 
that which, wonting it, I might have been ill provided with. 
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Without, then, thot oratorical power, M-hich I desire not, and 
do not nl)oun<l in, an<l wliicli, if I had it in abundance, would 
remain unused, you will reail, niy friend, wliat I have writ¬ 
ten in trivial, donustic, and familiar laiifxuajje, such as we 
an? wont commonly to use. Tlio very title I have {^iven to 
this collection, ‘ Letters on Familiar Tilings,’ describes my 
ineanino: they are simple narratives of daily events, neatly 
expressed, with a few moral reflections; an*! this was the 
course Chcero himself observed. . , . Yet thos<* an* things 
to which I look with jmignant regret. I am ashamed of my 
too easy life. My letters will show that in early days I s]>oke 
with tlie viuon)US sobriety of a healthy mind—that I con- 
.soled oIIkts as well as myself,—as time passp<l on I became 
more liumlilc and more fritil : .so that it may he said of me 
hereafter, that I wa.s a man in yonth and a child in old age,” 
—PrjL'ftttoria Epist. Fntn. 

How chariiftoristie is this Innonaop, and, with some 
allownnco for the slight allectation and tlu* of 

a niiinl too self-conscious of its own power ami its own 
defects, how nearly do these letters bring us to an inti¬ 
mate knowletlge of every chord of the writer’s heart! 
But Petrarch dii) injustice to Ids oratorical powers, ns 
was his wont when he was in one of his solitary moods. 
Afuny of his letters on public atl'aii-s—such as the ad¬ 
dresses to Uienzi in his triumph and his fall—to the 
Emperor Charles IV.—and to Pope Urban Y. on his r(‘- 
moval to Itidy,—are essentially onrtums, and weie com¬ 
posed in no familiar strain, but mther with what might 
bo described as an imitation of Ciceronian art. 
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It is impossililo, witliin the limits of this little volume, 
to iiK-lmlo the viiriety of deUils sug^’cshMl hy the.^o leU 
ters, amounting to nearly liOO in numher, for 183 mhli- 
tional letters are now added to the collection hy the 
researches of Signor Fruaussetti ; for in truth, almost all 
we know of the true chai-uct«*r and life of Petrarch is 
comj>riscd in them. I .'«hall select from them at lea.st 
oin- coiupleto sjKuiiimui of tho.se familiar narnitives of his 
life at Vauclusc, which is, 1 think, of peculiar charm 
ami interest. 

Tho Alons Ventosiis, as it was called in Petrarch’s 
langxiage, l)etttT known as the iklont V<*ntoxix, is a moun¬ 
tain about 7000 feet in height, situated to the north- 
cast of Avignon, and at i»o great distanct! from Vaucluso. 
It is visible all over tho country, and as the modern 
railway traveller passes swiftly doNvn tho valley of the 
Ithono, tho blanched rocks of old Vontoux still frown 
across tho plain. This moujitain Petrarch resolved to 
ascend. On tho 26th April 1335 lie made tho expedi- 
tiem ; and on his return ho sent tho following vivid de- 
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scri{)tion of it to his spiritual adviser, Father Denis di 
llorgo San Sepolcro — 

“ I have this day a.«cended the highest mountain in this 
ilistrict, which is very deservedly culled Le Ventoux, for the 
sake of seeing the reniurkahle altitude of the place. I have 
cherished this project for many years. You know that from 
my hoyhood, whilst fate has been disposing of the affairs 
of men, I have been jKissing my time here. Tins mountain, 
which is visible from a great di.stiince, was always before 
my eyes, but it was long before I could find any one to ac* 
company me, till I opened the matter to my only younger 
brother, whom you know; and as he was delighted at my 
proposal, so I was plea.sed to have a friend and a brother 
for my companion. On the appointed day we left home, and 
we got to J[alauc6ne in the evening.^ This jdace is at the 
foot of the mountain towards the north. We stayed there 
one day, and this morning we .started, with some servants, 
on our ascent, which we did not complete w’ithout much 
difficulty, for the mounfain is extremely steep, and an almost 
inaccessible moss of rock. The poet, however, says rightly, 
‘ Labor omnia viucit improbus.’ The day was long, the air 


' No two men eovild bo more unlike, divided as they were by 
five reiituries of liiiio, and by a clia.sm of opinion.s wider timn the 
centuries, than Francis Petrarch and John Stuart Mill. Yet a 
singular chance led them both to choose n retreat nearly at the same 
si>ot, within a short distance of Aviguoii. Mil), who was a great 
pedestrian aud botanist, must have exidorcd every part of the country 
once so familiar to Petrandi, iiiehuliiig probably the Mont Vontonx; 
and what is still more lemorkablo, lK)th of them were attached to the 
place by au enthusiastic and undying attachment to the memory of a 
woman passionately lieloved, invested with all the glories of an ideal 
worship, and buried at AWgnon. It would be curious to know if Mill 
had read Petrarch’.s letters, which in some outward circumstances 
l)car a resemblance to the incidents of his own life. 

* Malano^no is n town of about 2700 inhabitants (at the present 
time), situated at the foot of Lo Vontoux, and ui>on the river 
Gmusel. 
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lialmy, wc were su]>|tortc<l by the vigour of our luituls^ anti 
such botUly strength anil activity as wc ]>osscss, so that the 
nature of the place was the only oljstacle. We met with an 
ohl shepherd in one of the dells of the mountain, who did all 
he could to tlissimde tJS fixnn onr attempt, telling xts that 
some fifty years before he had been inviteil to go to the siini- 
iiiit by the anlour of youth, that he hail got nothing by it but 
discouragement and fatigue, and that his hotly as well as his 
cloak were tom by the rocks and brambles ; he atldt-d that he 
never Iieanl of any similar enterprise being \nidertaken either 
before or since. Whilst he was vociferating all this, our 
desire to proceed (for thus it is with the increilulous inimls 
of young men) increased with the objections he made. When 
the oM man perceived that all liis remarks were vain, he ac- 
companieil us a little way amongst the ri>cks, and ]>oinletl out 
a made j)ath, giving us at the same time a \:ist deal of gtawl 
advice, ami making repeated signs to us alter we were gone. 
Wc threw off 8»ich of our garments as might have embar* 
rasscil u«, untl began the ascent with great vigour and gaiety. 
But, os u.sually happens, fatigue very .«oon follows great 
elforls. We soon sat down \ipon a rock, whence we again 
started at u more inodcnde pace, I more especially lessened 
my mountaineering enthusiasm, ami whilst my brutlicr was 
seeking for sliort cuts over the steciK'st parts of the mountain, 
I more warily kept l>elow, nn«l when he pointetl out the patli 
to me, I answered that I hoped to find an e.asier access, and 
that I willingly went round in order to atlvtuicc on more 
le%’el groiiml. But whilst I was alleging this excuse for my 
laziness, the otliers got far above me, and 1 waa wandering in 
the gullies of tlie mountain, where my i>ath wa.s far from 
being easier, ho that the way was lengthened, and my tiscless 
labour became more and more jeksome. As it was too late to 
repent of my error, I determined to go straight up, and I at 
last rejoined my brother, whom I had lo.st from eight, and 
who had l>een quietly resting on a rock, after much toil and 
anxiety, eo that we again etorted together. The some thing, 
Imwever, happened i^ain and again in a few' hours, and 1 
began to find that human ingenuity was not u match for the 
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nature «if and that it was iinpussililc to t^nin heij'lits 

I>V moving <h)M nwanls. Pas.«iii”, however, with tlie iea<liiies.s 
<•!' tlioujilit from c«irj>oreal to iiicoriHireal thinys, i coiihl not 
lielji apostrophising myself in tlie following wonls : The very 
thing \\hiili ha.s ha]>peneil to thee in the ascent of lliis 
nionntain, happens to thee ainl to many of thi>se who seek lo 
arrive at linal heatitu«le, thuugli it is less evident, heeanse llie 
motions of the hoily are palpable and open, those of the mind 
are invisible and coneealeil. The life of the blest is indeed 
set on a high jdaee, strait is the i>ath whieli lead.s to it, many 
are the hills which intervene, and the lalgrim must advance 
with great stri«les from virtue to virtue. Lofty is the end of 
all things, the termination of life, to which our peivgrinution 
tends. We all wish to arrive thither, hut, as Naso has it— 

‘ Velio jiaruin est, cupins nt n* potiaris oportet.’ 

Hut tln)n, ceitaiidy, unless in this as in many things thou art 
Self-deceived—not only wishest, hut desen'ost. ‘What, then, 
retains thee i nothing, indeed, hut the a]>parent ease and 
ntlvuntage of that j>ath which lies through earthly and low 
l)lea8uros, wherein when thou hast gone astray, thou must 
either mount stmight to the summit under all the weight of 
thy misspent toil, or thou must lie thee down in the trenched 
valleys of thy sins to he haunted hy the shadows and dark- 
ne.s9 of death, and to jiass an eternal night in perpetual torture. 
Tlii.s reflection seemed to ixjanimate my sinking vigour, and 
enabled me to comiilete my ascent. I only wish that I may 
accomplish that journey of the soul, for which I daily and 
nightly sigh, ns well ns I have done Ihi.s day’s journey of the 
feet, after liaving overcome so many difliculties. And I do 
not know whether that pilgrimage, which is performed by 
an active and immortal soul, in the twinkling of an eye, 
without any local motion, he not easier than that which is 
carried on in a body worn out by the attacks of death and of 
decay, and laden with the weight of heavy memhors. 

“ The highest peak of all is called ‘ Le petit-fils,’ by a sort 
of antipbrasis, for it Boems rather to be the father of all the 
mountains iu the neighbourhood. There is a little plot upon 
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the eiininiit, whoiv >v»- wore* all very ^la«l to sit iloun. Since, 
lather, thou luf't read of all the perils ol our ascent, vouchsiife 
lu listen to the rest, and to the remainin'' occunviiees of this 
one .lay of luy life. At fii-sl, I was so aHected hy the tinaccus- 
tonied spirit of the air, ami hy the fix*e prospect, that I stoo.l 
asoiie stnpehed. I look hack ; clou.Is were l>eneath my feet. 
I bef,'an to mulei>tan«l Atlios and Olympus, since I f.aiii'l 
that what I lieanl ami rea.l of them was true of a mountain 


of far less celebrity. I turn my eye.s to that Italian ivj'ion 
to which my soul most inclines, and the great rugged Alps 
(through which, we are told, that the greatest enemy of Hotne 
made Ids way with vinegar), seemed <pdte close to me, though 
they really were at a great distance. 1 confess that I sighed 
for that Italian air, more sensible to the sold than to the 


eyes, and an intense longing came upon me, to behohl my 
friemls and my' c«>untry once more. I’heii a new rellection 
an>se in my iniml, I passed from jdacc to time. I rccollecte.! 
that on this day ten years had elajised since 1 terminated my 
youthful studies in Bologna, nn«l, O immortal Clotl, O im- 
muhible Wisnloiii, how niiiiiy change.s lias that interval wit¬ 
nessed ! . . . I wished to recollect my |>;i.st uncleamicss, and 
the earnal corruptions of my sold, not because I love them, 
hut because I love Thee, O iny Gml. . . . Whilst 1 was 
itjjoiciiig in my heart, father, at my advancement in years, 
1 wept over my imjHjrfections, 1 mourned the common inu- 
tahility' of human actions, I forgot the place I was in and the 
reiison of my coming thither, till, deferring my iiieditatioiiH 
to a litter opportunity, I looked about to discern that wldeli 
1 ciime to see. The fn^ntier of France, ami the Pyrenees of 
SiKiin Were not to he descried (though nothing, that I know 
of, intervened) hy reason of the im|Mjtence of mortal sight. 
But I could very clearly sec the mountains ahout Lyons on 
the right, and on the left the Bay of Marseilles, which is dis¬ 
tant sonic days' journey'. The Tlhone flowed heneatli our 
eyes. But Nvhilst I wa.s admiring w> many' individual ohjecU 
of the earth, and that my soul rose to lofty contemplations, 
hy the example of the hody, it occurred W me that I >%’ould 
look into the hook of Augustine’s ‘Confessions,’ which I owe 
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to your l<in<1i)o«s, ati<l which I gcnerxlly carry about with itie, 
as it is a ^<)luIue of small cliiiietisioiis, tliouj^h of gmit sweet¬ 
ness. I open it at a venture, meaning to read wliatever 
nii^ht present itself—for what could have presented itself 
Unit was not ])ious and devout 1 The volvimc opene<l at the 
lenlh Itook. My brother was expecting to hear the words of 
Auj^usiine from my lips, and he can testify that in tlie first 
place I lighted uptm, it was thus writte n : ‘ T}i(re arc men 
who ijo to admire the hiijh places of mountains, the tfreat naves 
of the sea, the wide currents of n'rers, the circuit of the ocean, 
and the orbits of the stars—and who neyUct themselves* I con- 
fe.ss that I was amazed ; I begged niy brother, who was 
anxious to hear more, not to interrupt me, and I shut the 
hook half angry with myself, that I, who was even now admir¬ 
ing terrestrial things, ought already to have learnt from the 
philosophers that nothing is truly great except the soul. 1 
was suflicienlly satisfied with what I had seen tipon the 
mountain, and I turned my eyes back into myself, so thot 
from that hour till we came to the bottom, no one heanl me 
speak. The words I had read busied me deeply, for I could 
scarcely imagine that they ha<l occurred fortuitously, or that 
they were addressed to any one but myself. Thou mayest 
imagine how often on that day I looked back to the summit of 
the mountain, which seemed but a cubit high in comparison 
with the height of human contemi>hition, were it not too 
often merged in ,the corruptions of the earth. At every 
step I thought if it cost so much sx>’eat and toil to bring the 
body a little nearer to heaven, great indeed must be the cross, 
the dungeon, and the sting which should tenify the soul os it 
draws nigh unto God, and crush the tui^id height of inso¬ 
lence and the fate of man. "Who shall not be d^a^vn aside 
from this path by the fear of trial or the desire of enjoyment ? 
Happy, oh happy is he, of whom methinks the poet spoke : 

‘ Felix qui potuit rcnim cognoscero causas, 

Atque metus omnes, ot inexorabile fatnm 
Subjccit pedibus, strepitumque Aclierontis avari I’ 

How steadily must we labour, to put under our feet, not a 
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speck of elevated earth, but the elate appetites of our terres¬ 
trial impulses ! 

“ In these uinlisgtiised reflections, I felt not the stones 
upon the path, and I regained the rustic cottage which I liad 
left before the dawTi, at an advanced hotir of the night ; the 
constant moon afVorded sweet attendance to us as we walked ; 
and now whilst the ser>'ants are b\isy preparing sitpper, I have 
stolen aside to write you these lines on the spur of the 
moment, lest with change of scene and the variety of impres- 
sions the thoughU I have penned should have deserted me. 
Thou seest, most l>cloveil father, that there is nothing in me 
which I desire to conceal from your eyes, since I not only 
disclose to you my whole life, but even my individual reflec¬ 
tions. Father, I crave your prayers, that whatever in me 
is vague and unstable may be strengthened, ami that the 
IhoughU I waste ahn>ad on many things, >nay be turned to 
that one thing, which is true, good, and secure. Farewell. 
— Epint. Fuiiiil., 1. iv, cp* 1. 
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CHAITKK IX. 

•JllK I.ALltKI. t’ltOWN. 

'riiK si'Olu* chaiijii's, jukI "wc puss aj'uiu from tliesc 
mountiiin - jiuths ami solitary roHootions to scenos »>f 
<‘ouitly spluuiloiir ami sinvjular lioiumr. On tlio 23»1 
Auj'iisl 1310, I’otraroli, tluai at A'auoluso, roca'ivod 

williiii a ft‘\v Imui-s, on tlu* .sjnm* day, a missive from tlio 
Si-nale of Ivome, and another from the Chancellor tif the 
Ihiiversity of I’aris, offering to jdaeo on liis head the 
laurel crown of jioetry. Tho laurel wroath, the gift and 
emhliun »>f Apollo, ha«l hoen used <»f old in tho Capitolino 
Carnes estahlished hyDomitiau in Kome. Claudian was 
tho last poet Siiid to have received it. Tho Christian 
Kmpiro ahtilished tho pagan games; hut the old tra- 
ditit)n and usage survive in our own country to this 
day, and j)laco the same wreath on the hixjws of our 
laureate. Petrarch obtained the revival of the honour, 
which can hardly have been spontaneous; and it is m>t 
very easy to understand on what gicuinds ho received it. 
His “Africa” w.is nnpnl>lished; the linest of his lUdian 
j>oeins were not then written; his letters and Latin 
treatises cannot have had a very wide circulation; lie 
was only thirty-six years of age. Yet tho honour was 
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imt tlue to the iulluencc c»f tho ('ol'*nn:»s, sim’t' it was 
jii'«>lVcTc*«l Riniultaiiuoiisly fr«»in I’aris and fiuin lo>im' ; 
ami the fact j»rovcs bcyoml doubt lliat Petr.irrh bad 
alix'ady acquired an cxtnuinlinary ix’putation a bivcr 
of b.-aminj' and a ix'sl<»ivr of letters. lo liitnsclf, it was 
doubly Welcome, as a badge of fame and an euibleni of 
love, b'or, in the famdful sjiirit of the age, the l^mrel 
was Daphne, the I^aum of hi.s passion. The sjimc play 
on her name recurs a thousand times in his soninds. 
lly faints when he fii-st secs a la\ir< l bush on the Tus¬ 
can shore. Tho laurel wreath dedicated him to his 
mi.slK'ss. 


After some he.sitation, and an appeal to his jjatron, 
C’ardinal Colonna, he decides in favour of lioine ; and 
ciirly in the spring of the following ye^ir he embarks f*)r 
Naples, wh(*re King KoIktI held hi.s Court, who was 
ifgartled as the wisest and most accomplished of living 
prince.s. King Kobert had ]»reviou8ly addressed a letter 
to Petrarch, on the recominemlation of hather Denis di 
llorgo (the same for whom the account of ^^ont \ entoux 
was A\-Titten), U> invito hiui to Naples. Nothing, there¬ 
fore, was wanting to give importance to his voyage. 
Ui>on hi.s arrival, learned conferences were hehl; a 
jM^rtiou of the » Africji” was read; I'etmrch insisted on 
l>eiiig examined in all bmnehus of learning by the King, 
who probably knew imich les.s of the poetic art and of 
ancient liteniture than his pupil. For, in trutli. King 
Kohert liad devoted himself mther to other branches of 
stiidy; hut he was a lilwral i)alroii of letinung, and^ ho 
assisted and encouraged Petrarch to make an acliyc, 
though vain, search for tho lost Decades of Livj'. The 
ceremony was performed at Hume, in tho Copitol, on 
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Lu.'ilcr Day (8th April) 1341. Count fl’Anpruillara, the 
lord of ('apRinica, where Pctnirch had spent some days 
on lus fust visit t<,» Rome, jdaced the laurel on his heail. 
1 ho poet appeared in a royal mantle, pn*viously worn hy 
Kino Roliort himself, ])reeodcd by twelve noble Roman 
youths clacl in scarlet, and the heralds and trumj)etc‘i's 
of tlie Roman Senate. I’liese illustrious names, this 
pomp, this display, ami the extravaoant lamlation of 
such a ceremony, contrast sin^nilarly with the rotlcctions 
of the solitary of Vaueluse, and a]»pear to a severer 
taste a mere tissue of puerility and aftectation. It is 
Some relief to find that IVti'arch himself, in his later 
yoai's, took this view of it. In ono of the last of his 
letU'rs written to Roccaccio near the close of his life, 
ho says:— 

“You tliink that, havin<j received by solemn decree of the 
Senate, that most honotimblu title of the Uoiuan Laureate, 
as the abundant rcwaixl of niy labours, since it adjudged me 
c«pial to the greatest, I should have desired nothing more. 
But that laurel wa.s obtained when I wtus young and iucx* 
]>erieiice(l; its leaves have been bitter to me ; and, with 
more knowledge of the world, I should not liave desired it. 
I gathered from that wreath no fruit of knowledge or elo¬ 
quence, hut the keenest envy, which robbed me of repose, 
and made me jmy dear for my fame and youthful amhitiun. 
All I gained by it >vas to be known and marvelled at; had 
I been without it, I might have enjoyed that state of life 
which many have thought the best, to be tranquil and un¬ 
known.”—Epist. Senil., xvii. 2. 

Rut these aro the quemlous regrets of age, perhaps 
not le.ss exaggersited than tho confidence and cjigcmess 
of youth. Tho laurel croum did tindoubtedly make 
Petrarch great, because it was a recognised symbol of 
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flatness; and thencefoiavanl lie say that it was 

less true that ho lived ^\'ith princes than that piiiices 
sought to live with him. 

From Koine Petrarch proceeded hoinewaiils to Parma, 
where he resided for some time, and even hnilt a house, 
having established an intimacy with the lonls of Cor¬ 
reggio, then i>rinces of l^mna. Xot long afterwanls, 
the result of this new connection was seen by his eleva¬ 
tion to a stall in the chapter of I^irina, in pla.-o of, <.r 
in addition to, his canonry at Lomhes. To Lomlies he 
returned no more; f«>r the following year ho lost, by 
death, his first ami dearest friend, Jacopo Colonna. 

llie following passage in a letter to anothi^r frien.l 
reconls the invsterious apparition that announceil b) the 
imagination of tlio l>oet this unhappy event:— 

“ Jacoi>o Colonna was a man of suflkient note in our age, 
but Huch was his remarkable power of iiuiul, lliat I am 
pcTMuuled he vnM not be forgotten for many age^. I could 
speak at length on his merits, for whilst he livcil he was my 
very «lear friend ; but this is not to the present purpose, nor 
could any praise of mine Imj new to you, wlio ever lovvil and 
la.iioured him as the best of bisliops. You judged the worth 
of the fruit even by the llower ; and when he was in the 
pride of his early youth, you fostered, like a goo<I husband- 
man, the treasures of his mind. No one love«l the virtue of 
his manly heart better than yourself; you yielde«l the rasi>ect 
whicli was due to the dignity of the piiesthood ; and, lu«Uv, 
when he was freed fnnn the turmoil and the labour of life, 
you shell sweet tears over him, who was your father in rank, 
your son in age, your brother in airection. But to return. 
He was wcarieil of the business of the worhl; and he ha«l 
left his honourable father, his brotlicrs, and las country, to 
return to his diocese, which is in the more distant parts near 
Paiupelima. 1 was at that lime at a great distance from 
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liiin, since I was even then in that little cottage in Cisalpine 
(laul, which I still inhabit. Some account of his imlisposi- 
tiun had icachcd me, and I was Wiiiting with anxiety for 
further tidings. I shudder at what I am relating; but the 
place is still before my eyes, the very place on which I n\w 
him in the <lea»l ()f the night. He crossed the bi*ook at the 
bottom of the garden. I went to meet him in great astoni.sh- 
im-nt ; and I a-sked him whence he came? why he wa.s in 
such haste ? why ho was alone ? He answered nothing ; but 
at length, smiling, as wa.s his wont in conversation, ho sai«l: 
‘ Dost thou retnember that once when thou wert living with 
me acr<ts.s the Garonne, thou saidst that the Pyrenean tem- 
pe.sts were an aflliction to thee ? It is thence that I come ; 
and I am going to Home, never to return ! ’ With these 
wonls, he reached the extremity of the place. I followed, 
hut he gently drove me from him, and said, with a different 
expression of countenance, and an altered voice; ‘Cease! 
thou canst not he luy companion now ! ’ I fixed my eyes 
upon him, ami I saw by his ashy paleness that he was dead. 
I exclaimed so loud in my terror and my grief that with the 
noise I woke, and found myself still bewailing. I took note 
of the day, I related the circumstances to those who were 
aboxit me, and I wrote it to my absent friends ; but it was 
not till the arrival of a messenger, twenty-five days after- 
warils, that I found that the moment of his death corre¬ 
sponded with that of my vision. His remains were trans¬ 
ferred to Rome three years aftenvanls, which I could not 
have guessed or known at the time. His spirit, as I hope 
and trust, is returned to heaven.” 

Popo Clement VI., in IMay 1342, .succeeded Benedict 
XII. on the Pajml throne. Like his predecessor, ho 
was a Prenchman, little disposed to i>hnigo into the vor¬ 
tex of Italian politics. But he was generous, liboial, 
and tolerjrnt, more courtly than prie.stly, and ho bestowed 
a groat amount of favour, confidence, and patronage on 
Poir.irch. 
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One of the iiici<lents of his ivi^^n Wiis the 
tatioii of an athlress tf) his Holiness hy a ilepntation of 
eighteen Konian citizens, praying that the Pai>al CVaut 
wouhl return to Home, and that increased power iniglit 
hts given to the nmniidpal government of the city. l*et- 
rjireli was a nieiuher of tliis dejiutation, in hi.s cajuu iiy 
of Koman laureate; and it deserves m>tie<* that Xi»-olas 
Gabrini, better known as Cola Hienzi, also b»rin<'d part 
(»f it, aTid attracted tin- favourable notion both of the 
PojKj and of Petrarch at that time, by Ikis cultivation, 
his love of letters, and lu.s enthusiasm for his country. 
This casual ac<piaintance b<»re fruit hen-after. 

Kuig Kols-rt of Xajdes died in the following winter, 
U) the great regret of the |Hjet, leaving his crown to the 
elder of his two daughters, Joan an<l Mary, who wen' 
married, or l>etrothed, rc.spectively to their two cousins, 
Amlnnv an<l Louis, of Hungary. It wa.s h«*pc-d that 
thi.s iloublc inniriago would obviate a c<mtest of sue«'es.sion 
let the crown of Sicily ; for, tv* the father *»f the Hungarian 
princ<;« was the ehler brother of King H<dK*rt, they 
ha<l claims which could lianlly bo denied. Put the mar¬ 
riage of Joan ami Amlrcw' turned out most unliappily. 
It was an exact j'apallel to the tragedy of Durnh-y 
Mary Queen of Scots, two hundnsl years latcT. Tlio 
Queen married her cojisin, deU'sted him, was mon) or 
le.ss i)rivy to his munler, and immediately married tho 
man who hml committed it.* 

To this Court, dei'rivcd of the authority and contnd 
of King Rohort hy his death, Petmrch WJis sent hy I>opo 
Clement, to as.scrt tho rights of the See of Romo over his 

• 'n>U crinio woH comniittcil on tbo 15th ScpU*nil>or 1345, two yvx^n 
afU-r Petrarch lia^l left 
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ficf, and to oliservo tlio state of the kingdom. He was 
al.-^o to obtain the liberation of some Colonnese partisans. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the aspect of 
alVaii-s at Naples, and though it is stated that Queen 
Joanna nuule Petrarch one of her chaplains, he seems 
to have been singularly insensible to the compliment, 
for he describes the Court of Naples in the following 
terms:— 

“ I have seen the Qiicen. I have been present at their 
Council. May God remove such a plague from the soil of 
Italy! Christ was not more scorned at Memphis, Babylon, or 
^tecca. I mourn for thee—O noble Parthenojie ! No piety 
—no truth—no faith ! A ruddy, barefooted wretch, shaven 
ami ill clad, with scarce a cloak on his back, is governing the 
kingdom as the head of the regency, and conducting not 
only iU airuirs, but those of his Holiness, with all the in¬ 
solence of sujueme authority. They say his dress and his 
money-chests arc very dift'ereut tilings. And his name is 
Robert! So that in place of that Robert who was the glory 
of his age, we have another Robci-t who is its shame I This 
asp has sprung from the sepulchre of the King.” 

Tho fellow was a Hungarian friar, whom the father of 
the young princes had left at Naples, and who had 
plunged with success into all tho intrigues of that dis¬ 
solute Court. Petmrch accomplished nothing by his 
mission; but ho witnessed an extraordinary tempest, 
wliich lie dcscrilios in one of tho most graphic of his 
letters. Perhaps it was AiTitten in imitation of Pliny’s 
celebrated letter on the eruption of Vesuvius, with which 
it may not unfairly bo compared. 

“Tills visitation from Heaven was foretold several days 
before its occurrence by the bishop of a little neighbouring 
island, who rested his prediction on certain astronomical cal- 
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culxitious; but, as it rarely happens that prophets penetrate 
the whole truth of any future event, so lie unluckily aii- 
nouncetl.as the coinjiletiou of the catastrophe, ‘ that a terrible 
eartlnpiake wouhl ensue, by which Naples itself wouhl be 
destroveJ on the 2oth of November.’ This advertisement 

to 

obtained so much credit that the greater part i»f the inhabi¬ 
tants actually gave up ever>' other consideration to the grand 
concerns of religion, imploring the mercy of God, niul 
His forgiveness of their past offences, os if the following day 
were infallibly to be their last. On the other hand, many 
laughed at the idle prediction, observing how little faith was 
due to astrologers, the more especially os only a few days 
had paa^ed since the last earthquake. In the midst of thesu 
appreheiiHions and encouragements (of which the former, how¬ 
ever, predominated), I retired, on the evening of the 24tli, 
ju.st Ixjfore sunset, to my apartment, and on my way thitlu-r 
met almost all the females of the city (in whom the sense of 
shame had been swallowed up by that of danger) barefooted, 
and with hair dishevelled, crowding to the churches, >vith 
their babes in their aniw, crying and imploring Go<l for 
mercy. As night came on the sky was more than usually 
serene. Jly servants went to bed immediately after supper. 
For my ow’n part, I projK»sr'd to stay tip and watch the set¬ 
ting of the moon, at that time (I think) in her first quarter. 
The w'imlow which looks to the west was left open, and I 
saw her as, about midnight, she hid herself behind St Mar¬ 
tin's Mount, her face much darkened, and partially covered 
by clouds. I then closed the window, and strctchetl myself 
on my l>ed, where, after lying for some time awake, I was 
just falling asleep, when I was roused by the noise of on 
earthquake. The casement was burst open, the light which 
I always kept burning in my c}ianil>er was cxtiuguishwl, and 
the whole house shook to its very foundations. In this 
state, between sleeping and waking, and assailml by the ter¬ 
ror of impending destruction, I ran to the cloisters of tlio 
monastery, in which I reside, and where we groped about in 
the dark (having only the glimmering of one dull lamp to 
direct us), to receive and administer whatever consolation wan 

F.C.—IV. ® 
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in oiir power. Here we were shortly met by the abbot—a 
very pious man—with his monks in procession, who, terrified 
by the tempest, were bearing the holy cross and relics of 
saints, and preceded by lighted torches, with devout prayers 
and exclamations, on their way to the church to sing matins 
to the Vii^in. This having inspired me with courage, I ac¬ 
companied them to the church, where we all with one accord 
threw ourselves prostrate on the groiind, and did nothing 
else but with loud xipliftcd voices implore the Divine mercy 
and forgiveness, expecting everj’ minute the sacred building to 
fall and bury \is in its ruins. 

“ It woxihl be much too long to rccoxxnt all the horrors of 
that infernal night; and althoxigh the truth very far exceeds 
all power of description, yet I fear to be thought guilty of 
exaggeration when 1 exclaim, What deluges of water ! what 
wind ! what thunder ! what terrible rumbling in the heavens • 
what fearful tremblings of the earth ! what vehement com¬ 
motion in the sen ! what shrieks of ainn/.cd and distracted 
multitudes ! The long night seemed extended by magic art 
to twice its actual duration ; and when monxing came, its 
approach was announced to us rather by the clock than by 
any corresponding light in the firmament. The priests i*obed 
themselves for the celebration of Mass, while we, not having 
courage to lift our faces to heaven, remained sti“ctclied on 
the ground in prayer and supplication. Though day had 
broke, it was still as dark as night. The multitudes in the 
upper part of the city had begxm to disperse ; but towaixls 
the sen-shore the noise seemed to increase, and the clattering 
of horses was heaixl in the street below. What this could 
mean it was impossible to ascertain ; but, made bold by de¬ 
spair, 1 at Inst mounted on horseback myself, resolved to see, 
even though I should perish. 

Great QckI ! who ever heard of such things ns I then be¬ 
held 1 The oldest seamen declared that the like was never 
before witnessed. In the midst of the port w’as seen an in¬ 
finite number of poor wretches scattered about on the sea, 
and struggling to gain the shore, who, by the violence and 
fury of the waves, were battered about till they looked like 
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80 many eggs dashed to pieces on the beach. The whole 
space was tilled with drowned and h:ilf-drowne<l bo<li<-s— 
some with their sk»dls fractured, others with broken arms or 
legs, others with their bowels gushing out ; and the scivams 
of men and women who lived near the beach were no U-ss 
terrific than the uproar of the I'lements, Tlie ver>' semds, on 
which the day before j*ou walked in ease and safety, were 
become m<*re dangerous than the faro of Me-ssina or the 
whirlpool of Churybdis. A thousand or more of the Nea]>oli- 
tan nobility came to the shore on horseback, os if to solem¬ 
nise the funenil obsequies of their country ; and when I 
found myself among them, I began to be of better cheer, 
seeing that, if I were doomed to perish, I should die with the 
honour of knighthoo<L Soon the «lreadful rumour came to 
our ears that the ground on which we tnxl had been uuiler- 
inined by the sea, and was beginning to open. We fled pre¬ 
cipitately, and savtsl oursclvea ; but the spectacle wc then 
beheld was the most terrible ever witnessed by mortal eye 
—the heavens so commingled! the sea so implacably turbu¬ 
lent ! the waves mountain-high, and in coloxir neither black 
nor blue, a.s in more onlinnry tempests, but perfectly while, 
like hills of snow, rolling over the whole expanse from Cajiri 
to Naples. 

“The young Queen, barefooted, and attended by a numer¬ 
ous train of fcmiiles, went to visit the churchefl dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin- No vessel in the harbour was capable of 
resisting the violence of the gale ; and three galleys which 
had arrived from Cyprus, and were to depart that morning, 
were seen by sympathUing thousumls to go dowTi without a 
sfjul being saved. Three other large ships, which had an¬ 
chored in the port, struck against each other and sank, and 
all on board perished. Of all the vessels, one only o.scapcxl, 
on board of which were no less than four hundrccl galley- 
slaves who had been engaged in the Sicilian war—by the 
strength of these malefactors alone the ship being enableil to 
stem the fury of the overwliclming element; and even they 
were quite exhausted when, at the opproach of night, be- 
yijjid oil hope, and contrary to Uie universal expectation, the 
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eky cleared, the wind abated, and the sea grew calm. Thus 
the most infamous of the sutFerers are those alone who 
esciiped a watery grave. Alas that the Avords of Lucan 
shoxild have thus proved true—‘ that fortune favours the 
wicked’—or that such is the pleasure of God—or that they 
who in the ho\«r of trial are most indifferent whether they 
live or die, are the securest from danger ! This is the history 
of yestenlay.—November 27, 1343.”* 


1 Ttio translation of this letter is by Ugo Foscolo. 
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THE ANARCHY OP ITALY. 

■\VnES Petrarch returned from the Court of Xaplo-s to 
the residence which Ijc lunl ac<iuired at I’arnm, the con¬ 
dition of the nortlicm provinces of Ihily was frightf\dly 
disturbed. Mastino della Scalii, burning to reconquer 
Parma, had sent In's troops against it in January 1313, 
under the command of Obizzo d’Este, lonl of berrar;!. 
Azo di Correggio, unable to resist this attack, sold the 
lonlship of Parma for 60,000 florins of gold in October 
1341; but the ncighlxniring houses of Gonzaga, llologna, 
Verona, and Padua, jealous of the aggrandisement of the 
D’Estes and the Viscontis, combined to besiege the city, 
Pctrarcli relates, in a spirited letter to his friend llarbato, 
that, while ho was still there, the forces of almost all 
Italy besieged the town j and, after an interval of some 
months, he resolved to cflect his escape. Ho succeeded 
in reaching Bologna on a stormy night, tlirough perils of 
robliers and jHjrils of war ; his arm was severely bruised 
by a fall from his horse; and then he turned his face 
once more from his Italian to his Transalpine Helicon. 

Tlicso adventures probably inspiitwl him with one of 
the finest of his political poems—the more intorosting to 
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IIS, ns it c-xjirosses tlio earnest «lcsire of Italy for unity, 
imlfpemlencc, ami peace: ami tlic composition is as- 
sij'neil by the best critics to tliis period of his life. 

'I'lie date of tliis piece is, however, somewhat doubt- 
fid. The allusion to the “ Bavarico inganno,” in one 
stanza, refers to the treachery of the Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria, who entered Italy in 1327, at the head of a 
confedentcy of Italian princes, and betrayed them. But 
the C’anzioio is certainly of a later date. Some have at¬ 
tributed it to the war which luged from 1351 to 135-1, 
between the (Jenoese and the Venetians, when Petiurch 
was employed to mediate between the two republics. 
A letter from the j>oet to Andrc'W Dandolo, the Doge of 
Venice, tinted fixim lililan, 5th Juno 1354, expresses ]>re- 
eisely the same sentiments, and may be rc;Kl with inter¬ 
est, as it illustrates the poem. 

“ With a loxul voice I will utter what I feel: how long are 
wc to look for barbaro\»s allies to ravage our country, and to 
bring about our public ruin ? how long are we to pay with 
hire^ those who come to destroy us? In the long cutulogue 
of human follicvS, I know of none more insane than that which 
lays waste Italy with Italian brands. And if this Wivs as dis- 
pleo-sing to youreelf and to the other princes of our n*publics 
as it is to me, who am a solitary and unemployed man, Italy, 
in the enjoyment of her groat rights, might command those 
provinces of which she is now’ almost the slave. Love of our 
country, and pity for our misfortunes, should wipe away all 
animosities from your mind ; for you may be certain, O Doge, 
that Venice cannot be secure if Italy should perish.’*—Epist. 
Fum., ix. 15. 


* Tliis alludes to the liiml companies of foreign adventurers which 
hiul been sumniniu-d from Geminny by the Viscontis and the Scalos. 
to sen'o their own bad purposes and imtsonal ambition. 
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It is probable, however, that the following noble 
c;iiuonet was written about ten years before the b-tter 
1 have just quoted. The allusion to the river Po shows 
that it was composed at Parma. The evils of Italy were 
chronic; aud during the whole of the life of Petrarch 
these interueciiie coullicts of the Italian republics and 
princes contiiuied to twu- and ravage the lan<l, and to lay 
her open to foreign invasion. The language of the poet 
was as applicable to one of these incessant ware jis to 
another; and it continued, ala.s 1 to be api>Iicablo for 
centurie.s. Hence this poem has ever lieen reganled as 
one of the gi'eat Iwacoii-s of Ihilian literature; for it 
expresses the generous sentiments, the patriotism, and 
the sorrows of many generations. 

“ Oh, my own Italy ! though words are vain 
Tlie moi-tal wounds to close, 

Unnumbered, that thy beauteous bosom stain, 

Yet may it soothe iny pain 
To sigli forth Tiber's woc.«», 

And Arno’s wrongs, a-s on Po's siuldenwl shore 
Sorrowing I wnmler, and my numbers jK)ur. 

Ruler of Heaven ! by the all-pitying love 
That Cijuld Thy Godhead move 
To dwell a lowly sojourner on exirth. 

Turn, Lord, on this Thy chosen land Thine eye : 

See, God of Charity, 

From what light cause this cruel war hius birtli; 

And the harl hearU by savage disconl steeled, 

Thou, Father, from on high 

Teach by my humble voice, that stubborn wrath may yiehl! 

•Yc, to whose sovereign hands the fates confide 
Of this fair land the reins— 

(This land for which no pity >mngH your breast)— 
Why does the stranger’s sword her plains infest? 
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That hor green fields be dyed, 

Hejie ye, with blood from the barbarians’ veins 1 
Beguiled by error weak, 

Ye see not, though to pierce so deep ye boast, 

Who love, or faith, in venal bosoms seek: 

When thronged yonr standards most, 

Ye are encompassed most by hostile bands. 

O hideous deluge, gntheretl in strange lauds, 

That rushing down amain 

O’ervvhelnis our every native lovely plain! 

Alas ! if our own hands 

Have thus our weal betrayed, who shall our cause sustain 1 

Well did kind Nature, guartlian of our state, 

Rear her rude AI])ine lieights, 

A lofty rampart against tJennan hate; 

But blind ambition, seeking his own ill. 

With ever-restless will, 

To the pure gales contagion foul invites: 

Within the same strait fold 

The gentle flocks and wolves relentless throng, 

Where still meek innocence must suffer wrong; 

And these,—oh, shame avowed !— 

Are of the lawless hortles no tie can hold : 

Fame tells how Marius’ sword 
Erewhile their bosoms gored,— 

Nor has Time’s finger blurred the recortl j)roud, 

When they who, thirsting, stooped to quaff the flood, 
With the cool waters mixed, drank of n comrade’s blood! 

Great Cassar^s name I pass, who o’er our plains 
Poured forth the ensanguined tide, 

Drawn by our own good swords from out their veins; 
But now—nor know I what ill stars preside— • 
Heaven holds this land in hate ! 

To you the thanks !—whose hands control her helm !— 
You, whoso rash feuds despoil 
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Of all the beauteous earth the faii-est realm ! 

Are ye impelled by judjjmeut, crime, or fate, 

To oppress the desolate ? 

From broken forOmes and from humble toil 
The hanl-eanied dole to wring. 

While from afar ye bring 

Dealers in blood, bartering their souls for hue I 
In truth’s great cause 1 sing. 

Nor hatred nor disdain my earnest lay inspire. 

Nor mark ye yet, confirmed by proof on prot>f, 
Bavaria’s perfidy, 

Who strikes in mockery, keeping dcatli aloof 1 
(Shame, worse than aught of loss, in honours eyi; !) 
While ye with honest rage, devoted pour 
Your inmost bosom’s gore !— 

Yet giv’C one hour to thought. 

And ye shall own how little he can hold 
Another’s glory dear, who sets his own at nought. 
O Latin blood of 6ld, 

Arise and wre.st from oblo<iuy thy fame, 

Nor bow before a name 

Of hollow sound, whose power no hiw’s enforce ! 
For if harbariuns rude 
Have higher minds sulxlucd, 

Ours, OUP8 the crime ! not such wise Nature’s course. 

Ah! is not this the soil my foot first prcsseil 1 
And here, in crudlcd rest. 

Was not I softly hushed ?—here fondly reared 1 
All! is not this my country ?—so endeai-etl 
By every filial tie ! 

In whose lap slironded both my parents lie ! 

Oh, by this tender thought. 

Your torpid bosoms to compassion WTOUght, 

Look on the people’s grief, 

AVho, after G«l, of you expect relief! 

And if ye but relent. 
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Virtue shull rouse her in embattled might, 

Against blind fury bent, 

Nor long shall doubtful hang the une<iual fight; 

For no,—the ancient flame 
Is not extinguished yet, that raised the Italian name. 

Mark, sovereign Lortls, how Time, with pinions strong, 
Swift hurries life along ! 

E’en now, behold, Death presses on the rear. 

We sojourn here a tlay—the next, are gone ! 

The soul disrobeil—alone 

Must shuddering seek the doubtful pass we fear. 

Oh, at the dreaileil bourne, 

Abase the lofty bi-ow of wrath and scorn, 

(Storms advei-se to the eternal calm on high !) 

And ye, whose cruelty 

Has sought another’s harm, by fairer deed 

Of heart, or hand, or intellect, aspire 

To win the honest meed 

Of just renown—the noble mind’s desire ! 

Thus sweet on earth the stay ! 

Thus to the spirit pure unban'ed is Heaven’s way! 

My song! with courtesy, and numbers smooth, 

Thy daring reiusons grace ; 

For thou, the mighty, in their pride of place, 

Must woo to gentle ruth, 

Whose haughty will long evil customs nurse, 

Ever to truth averse ! 

The better fortunes wait 

Among the virtuous few—the truly groat 1 

Tell them—but who shall bid my terrors cease ? 

Peace ! Peace! on tliee I call; return, O Heaven-bom Peace!” 

—Lady Dacre. 

From these stormy scenes Petrarch returned to Vau- 
cluso' Ho sang once more the pleasures of rural solitude. 
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Ho l>cgan liis treatise on “ Solitary Life." Ho ad<UMl 
sometliing to his cottage and his garden. Hut even here 
he was not 4 uito secluded from the temptations of the 
world. The Pope otfered him the j>o.st of Secretary 
Apostoliciil, which ho declined. He saw Charles i»f 
Luxemburg, then recently elected King of the Homans, 
imprint an imi>erial kiss on the brow and eyes of L'luni 
at a festival of the Papal Court, and he ingratiated him¬ 
self with the future emperor by a sonnet. It is diflicult 
to reconcile these courtly tastes with a pure passion f<*r 
solitude, meditation, and philosophy. It is still more 
di/Ticult to reconcile the bcnetic<.*s Petrarch continueil to 
receive from the Papal Court' with the imprecations he 
breathed from time to time against the “impious Ikihy- 
lon,” the “ Court of Heelzebub,” the “ cursed city, only 
to be cleansed by the fire of heaven.” Htit these contra¬ 
dictions abound in the poet’s life and character, and 
never seem to have interfered with his popularity or his 
Imputation. 

> In 1342 tbo Popo conferred upon liiin tlio Priory of St Nichnlrw 
ill Miliariuo, in tlio diocoso of Pina, in addition to his oUicr prefer- 
nieutn. 
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THE UIENZl HEVOLUTION. . 

In the following year (1347) an event occurred which 
was destined to change still more violently the course of 
Petrarch’s secluded life. The state of the city of Koino 
was, as ho had seen some years before, deplorable. 
Abandoned by the Papal Court, neglected by the impe¬ 
rial jjowor, and tyrjuinised over by the grwit baronial 
hoxiscs, the people were reduced to the lowest condition 
of misery ; life and property wore unprotected ; and the 
great name of the Poinaii people seemed sunk in igno¬ 
miny. A sudden lliish of democratic enei'gy illuminated 
this scene of gloom and depression. Cola di liionzi, who 
had returned from Avignon, with the office of Papal 
Notary, succeeded in nnising the people to a momentary 
greatness. Tie invoked the memory of their ancestors; 
Ho showed them on the monuments and inscriptions 
of the city a thousand traces of their old fame and 
power. Ho bade them stand up for the “ good estate 
of Rome.” The people followed their now leader with 
enthusiasm, as in our day they followed the Cicero- 
vaccliio of the time. Tliey drove out the nobles ; they 
hanged some of them for their crimes. An attempt was 
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made to re-enter the city by force, in which Stephen 
Coloniia, and tlirue other Colonnas, tlie son.s of J*etrarch’.s 
old friend and patron, were killed. 1‘ienzi declared him¬ 
self Tribime of Koine, witliout however disclaiming the 
authority of the Pope. Several of the Italian princes of 
Italy hastened to acknowledge him as the re.^torer of tlie 
Ihjtnan State. The new government was siiid to have 
established pciice ami order. Put it was a short-livwl 
vision. Within a few months Itienzi's own arrogance and 
oppression ilestroyed the cjdiemcral fabric of hi.s power, 
and iMjforo the close of the year ho was a fugitive and a 
jirLsoner. 

No man w'as more cnthu.siaatically excited by the 
temi)orary success of Kienzi than Francis Petrarch. In 
his eyes the Tribune was a generous and gifte<l being— 
the ftressiah of a new Home. Kcgardless of the ties 
which lK>und him to the Colonna.s, though the jjopnlar 
revolution was obviou.«ly directed mainly against the 
arlshjcratic houses in Koine, and did in fact co.st the 
lives of four ineml>ers of the Colonna family—roganlless 
of the more questionable authority of the Pope—Petrarch 
looked only to the greatness ami glory of Komc. Ilis 
lirat act was to address to the Koman people and theii' 
illustrious chief a hortatory address, expressed with great 
liiaming and eloquence (if they understood Ins allusions); 
and he continued to aid Kienzi with constant encourage- 
ment and advice. Ho even started again for Italy to 
hail tho new-l>om freedom of his Koman fellow-citizens ; 
but on reaching Genoa, ho learned that tlio revolutionary 
drama had collapsed, and that his dream must end. 

It would l>o tedious in this place to dwell on those 
details, thougli it has hapiicned to tho present and tho 
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last gojieration to witness similar instances of poetical 
sjTnpathy in popular movements, followed sometimes by 
similar disappointments. Hut Petrarch left one reconl 
of the Rieiui revolution which can never die. The odo 
lit* addressed to the great libemtor is regarded by the 
ItaliaJis as one of the finest creations of their national 
poetry ; and they pardon the faithlessness which alien¬ 
ated Petrarch from the Colonnas, and the disappointment 
which “turned his l\Tical strain to a satire” befoi-e the 
ink was dry, in consideration of the great Canzone be¬ 
ginning “ S]>irt<^ gentil.” AVo shall borrow l^Iacgrcgor’s 
translation, which is one of the best in our language, 
though it falls far short of the strength and grace of the 
original. 

To RiENZI, BESEECniNO HIM TO BESTORE TO ItOME 

HER ANCIENT LIBERTY. 

“ Spirit heroic ! who with fire divine 
Kindlest those limbs, awhile wliich pilgrim hold 
On earth a Chieftain, gracious, wise, and bold; 

Since, rightly, now the rod of state is thine 
Home and her wandering children to coniine, 

And yet reclaim her to the old good way ; 

To thee I speak, for elsewhere not a ray 
Of virtue can I find, extinct below, 

Nor one who feels of evil deeds the shame. 

Why Italy still waits, and what her aim 
I know not, callous to her proper woe, 

Indolent, aged, slow, 

Still will she sleep? Is none to rouse her found ? 

Oh that my wakening hands were through her tresses wound! 

So grievous is the spell, the trance so deep. 

Loud though we call, my ho]»e is faint that e’er 
She yet will waken from her hen\'y sleep : 
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Bvit not, uictbinks, without some better end 
Was this our Rome intrueted to thy care, 

Who surest may levive and best defend. 

Fearlessly then upon that reverend bead, 

’Alid her dishevelled locks, thy fingers spread. 

And lift at length the sluggaitl from the dust: 

I, day and night, who her prostration mourn, 

For this, in thee, have fixed my certain trust, 

That, if her sons yet turn. 

And their eyes ever to tnie honour raise, 

The glory is reserved for thy ilhistrious days ! 

Her ancient walls, tvhich still with fear and love 
The world admires, whene’er it calls to mind 
The days of Eld, and turns to look hehiud; 

Her hoar and cavenied monuments above 
The dust of men, whose fame, until the tvorld 
In dissolution sink, can never fail; 

Her all, that in one ruin now lies hurled, 

Hopes to have healed by thee its every ail. 

O faithful Brutus ! noble Scipios deail! 

To you what triumjih, w’herc ye now are hle.st. 

If of our worthy choice the fame have sprcnil: 

And how his laurelled crest, 

Will old Fabricius rear, with joy elate, 

Tliat bis own Rome again shall beatitcous l)c and great ! 

And, if for things of earth its care Heaven show, 
Tlie souls who dwell alxjve in joy and peace, 

And their mere mortal frames have left below, 
Implore thee this long civil .strife may ccxisc. 

Which kills all confidence, nips every good. 

Which bars the way to many a roof, where men 
Once holy, hospitable lived, the den 
Of fearleas rapine notv and frecpicnt blood, 

Whose doors to virtue only are denied. 

While beneath plundered Saints, in outmgwl fanes 
Plots Faction, and Revenge the altar stains; 
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And, contrast sad and wide, 

The very bells which sweetly wont to fling 
Siuninons to prayer and praise now Battle’s tocsin ring! 

Pale weeping women, and a friendless crowd 
Of tender years, infirm and desolate Age, 

Which hates itself and its superfluous days, 

With each blest order to religion vowed, 

Whom works of love through lives of w’ant engage, 
To thee for help their hands and voices raise; 
While our poor panic-stricken land displays 
The thousand wounds which now so nmr lier frame 
That e’en from foes compassion they command; 

Or more if Christendom thy care may claim, 

Lo! God’s own house on fire, while not a hand 
Moves to subdue the flame: 

Heal thou these wounds, this feverish tumult end. 
And on the holy work Heaven’s blessing shall descend! 

Often against our marble Column high 
Wolf, Lion, Bear, proud Eagle and base Snake 
Even to their own debasement insult shoAver; 

Lifts against these and theirs her mournful cty 
The noble Dame w’ho calls thee here to break 
Away the evil weeds which will not flower. 

A thousand years and more! and gallant men 
There fixed her scat in beauty and in pow’er; 

The breed of pati-iot hearts has failed since then! 
And, in their stead, upstart and haughty now, 

A race, Avhich ne’er to her in reverence bends. 

Her husband, father thou ! 

Like care from thee and counsel she attends, 

As o’er his other works the Sire of all extends. 

’Tis seldom e’en that with our fairest schemes 
Some adverse fortune will not mix, and mar 
With instant ill ambition’s noblest dreams; 

But thou, once ta’en thy path, so walk that I 
May pardon her past faults, great os they are, 
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If now at least she give herself the lie. 

For never, in all memory, as to thee. 

To mortal man s»o sure ami straight the way 
Of everlasting honour ojK-n lay, 

For thine the power and will, if right I see, 

To lift our empire to its old proud state. 

Let this thy glor>’ he ! 

They succourwl her when young, and strong and great, 
He, m her weak old age, warded the stroke of Fate. 

Forth on thy way, my Song ! and, where the hold 
Tarpeiau lifts his brow, shouldst thou behold. 

Of others' weal more thoughtful than his own. 

The cliief, by general Italy rever«.-d, 

Tell lum from me, to whom he is but known 
As one to Virtue and by Fame endeared, 

Till stiimpetl upon his heart the sad truth be. 

That, day by day to thee. 

With suppliant attitude and streaming eyes. 

For justice and relief our seven-hilled city cries.” 

—Macqregor. 

Alx)ut the santc time ho wrote liia fifth Eclogue, 
entitled “ Pictas Pastoralis,” which ho sent to Rienzi, witli 
a pleasing letter to describe its mystical meaning. Two 
peasants, Martius and Apiciu.s, hold a dialogue on the 
restoration of tho old farmhouse and the old hrulge. 
A shephenl urges them to pix)ceed with the work, and 
whilst they dciniir and delay, a winged messenger an- 
nuunccs that another lias undertaken it. llie old farm¬ 
house is the Capitol, the bridge is tho ^filvian Bridge. 
Tho contending peasants are tyiies of tho Roman com¬ 
munity. The successful intervener is Rionzi himself, 
lie it is who is to silence diflenmccs, tame the savage 
Ixyists, prrmulgate laws, and drive away tho enemy, 
p.o.— IV. u 
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“'i'hoii art,” till* IfttiT ends, “tliis younger lirotlier of 
I’oiiie. The rest is clear to thee. Farewell, great man, 
and remomher mo.”—Epist. Var., 42. 

Kien/i may have been a liraggart in power and a 
coward in the time of (langer; but he wxs the cliani- 
jiion of municipal freedom and Koman indepemh-nee. 
'J'he cause, more lliaji tlic man, kimlled tlie symjiathy of 
Petrandi. Kienzi liad communicated to the pi>et his 
great d»‘sign when hi-st they met at Avignon in 1.143, 
in one of the churches of that city; and as the future 
tribune spoke, his burning word.s inllamed his hearer 
ami enlisted him in his undertaking. “ From that day 
forth,” he writes, “ I have been b>sscd between lujpe and 
fear. Oh ! if ever—oh 1 if in this our day—oh that I 
should ever sliare in so givat a work and so great a glory! ” 

The glory sank in crime and disgrace. It is a lasting 
stain on Petmreh’s memory that in the passif^n of the 
n^volution he exhorted Kienzi to strike and spai*e not— 
oven those to whom he was Iiiuisclf bound by the strongest 
ties of gratitude and affection. “ All severity is an act of 
piety; till pity is an act of inhumanity.” Ilis rhetoric 
ht!caine fiTocious, and he imagiiuMl that lie imitated llrutns 
in sacrificing his friemls. Kienzi idtimately arrive«l at 
Avignon in chains; for, having escaped to Prague, the 
Emperor Oharhvs IV. sent him hack to the Pope in 
1350; yet Petrarch rehiined suRicient inihienco at the 
Papal Court to lighten his imprisonment, and suRicient 
interest in his fallen hero to restore him to liberty. 
Put the ties wliieh hound the poet to the Colonna family 
were broken for ever. The “ Glorious Colonna ” to 
wliom one of the noblest of his early sonnets had been 
adilies.se»l was laid low. The youthful scions of that 
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gTcnt house* shnrutl his The vi-nenilili* gr.inilsin- 

survived hU childivn. Tlie Cardinal died in the follow¬ 
ing year. Petran.h confessed that he owed them evi*n - 
tliing; hut “eleaixT than even thes«*,” lie siiid, “is the 
coininouwealth, dearer is Rome, deaix*r is Italy.’’^ The 
Colonnas hehaved with dignity, ami showed no uninimly 
11 -sentniont, when IN-trarch (juitted Avignon ; ami in 
after-years he lived to say of them, “'I'hey will always he 
my loixls and at the same time my chihliTii, as many as 
spring fixiin that root which I loved and still love.” 

There am Jiot many jiassnges ui modern Knglish 
Jiteinture mfire liajipily conceived or mon« adminihly 
expressed than tlie speech jilaced hy "Walter Savagi* 
I..'indor in the immth of Petnireh, in that portion of the 
dialogues with lloccaccio which ivlaU'S to the triumph 
and the fall of KienzL It narrates with truth and feel¬ 
ing thi.s entiro passage in his jMietic history. 


“Thu Jiixur}' ami rapacity of the Church, together with 
the insolence of the haron.**, excitc«l that discontent which 
om1>oldcncd Nicolo dc Hienzi to lussume the station of Tri- 
hune. Singular wo-s the prudence and opportune the holcl- 
UV»3 he mailife.sted at first, Ilis imKlesty, his piety, his cidm 
Ben*nity, his unbias-sed justice, won to him the uflections of 
every gooil citizen, and struck homir into the fastnesses of 


' This cxjire-vtlon occurs hiono of the letters nddressed l>y Petran-h 
to the Comiuissioa of Four Cardinals apjiointcd by (.'leiuent \'I. to t\'- 
|>ort on the refona of goTcrnmeiit in Rome. Tlio poet does not hesi¬ 
tate to tay that the root of the evil is the domination of the two great 
honsts of Orsini and Colonna, to one of which ho was |>oreonally 
attoclicd ; and that tlic cMcntlal refonn of government in llomo mu«t 
place it on a popular ImmIs. The Canlinnls did but little; but the 
jwopli* of Home elected ono Cerronl as their chief, who carrii-*! on 
ttic goveniiuciit of the city with aucccss until the rctuni of the I’ojhj 
in 1367. 
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every castellated felon. He mij.'ht by degrees have re.'^tored 
the Kepublic of Horne, Innl he preserved his moderation ; he 
might have become the master of Ibily, had he continued tire 
nuv<ter of himself: but he allowed the weakest of the piu-ssions 
to run away with him : he fancied he could not inebriate 
himself too soon with the intempemnee of power. He called 
for seven crowns, and placed them successively on his head ; 
he cited Lewis of Bavaria and Charles of Bohemia to ajrpear 
and plead their causes before him ; and lastly, not content 
with exasperating and concentrating the hostility of bar¬ 
barians, he set at defiance the best and highest feelings of his 
more instructed countrymen, an<l «Hsplayed his mockery of 
religion and decency by bathing in the porphyry font at the 
Lateral!. How my soul grieved for his defection ! How 
bitterly burst forth my complaints when he onlered the 
imprisonment of Stefano Colonim in his ninetieth year ! For 
these atrocities you know with what reproaches I assailed 
him, traitor as he was to the noblest cause that ever strung 
the energies of mankind. For this cause, under his auspices, 
I had abandoned all hope of favour and protection from the 
Pontiir ; 1 had cast into peril, almost into peitlition, the 
friend.ship, familiarity, and love of the Colonnas. Even you, 
Giovanni, thought me more rash than you would say vou 
thought me, and wondered at seeing me whirled along with 
the tempestuous triuuiph that seemed mounting to the 
Cajiitol. The calmness, the sagacity, the sanctitiide of 
Rieiizi, in the ascent to his elevation, rendered him only the 
more detestable for his abuse of power. Nothing is so im¬ 
moral or pemicious as to keep up the illusion of greatness in 
wicked men. Their crimes, becouse they have fallen into 
the gulf of time, wc call misfortunes, and, amid ten thousand 
mourners, grieve only for them who made them so. Is this 
reason i Is this humanity ? Alas ! it is man.” • 


* Lamlor's Pentameron, Second Day. 
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CHAPTEIl XII. 

THE DEATU OF LAURA. 

These Tvero stormy and dreadful times. In 1348 the 
]>]ack Deatli, as it was callwl, a pcstilonco of extreme 
virulence, spread over Euixtpe. An outbreak of religious 
fanaticism iu tlio sect styled the Flagellants followi'd in 
its train. The contest between France and England was 
at its height; Crefy was fought in 134G, Poictiers ten 
years later; and the land of France, which Petrarch had 
visited in liai)pier days, was utterly laid waste. Italy, 
too, was devastated by civil war—not\vithstAnding which, 
Petrarch returned to Panna and Vcronxi, On the 0th 
April, the twenty-first anniversary of the day when ho 
had first seen Laura at the Chureh of St Clara, the 
])laguo terminated, after a short illness, the life of that 
adored lady. To me the followng lines, which Petmrch 
inscribed on the first leaf of his favourite manuscript 
of Virgil, are more touching than the numerous sonnets 
ho devoted to her memory ;— 

** Laura, illustrious by her virtues, and long celebrated in 
my songs, first greeted my eyes in the days of my youth the 
6th April 1327, at Avignon ; and in the same city, at the 
same hour of the same Gth April, hut in the your 1348, 
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wiilidrow from life, whilst I was at Verona, nnconscious of 
luy loss. The melancholy truth wius ma<le known to me hy 
leltei-s which I received at Parma on the 19th May. 

“ Her chaste and lovely body was intened on the evening 
of the same day, in the Church of the Minorites ; her soul, 
as I believe, returned to heaven whence it came. 

“To write these lines in bitter memory of this event, and 
in the place where they will most often meet my eyes, has in 
it something of a ciaiel sweetness, lest I forget that nothing 
more ought in this life to ploa.sc me, which by the grace of 
Clod need not be dillioult to one who thinks strenuously and 
inaiifully of the idle cares, the empty hopes, and the une.\- 
l>ected end of the yciirs that are gone.” 

To that ideal passion which inspired the verses of 
Petrarch, the death of Laura was not so much tho 
sevei-ance of earthly ties as tho consummation of ilesiro 
by immortality. It was not tho tritimph of Death over 
Love, hut of Love over Death. The barriers which life 
had interposed between them fell away; and, like tho 
Beatrice of a greater poet, tho bciiuty of Laura seemed 
renovated by a celestial gnice, when her finger pointed 
the path to heaven. Hence the second part of tho 
Canzoniere, written in Petnirch’s matuixjr years, and 
after tho deatli of Laura, appears to mo to surpass tho 
first in elevation of tliought and beauty of language. 
Yet these poems breathe more of art tliau of nature; 
and I confess there is more true pathos in Bums’s lines 
to “ Mary in Iloavon,” than in all tho sonnets and 
canzonets which Potmrch composed on the graces of liis 
mistress. They are the creation of the fancy rather than 
of tho heart; and they excite pleasure and admimtion 
by the exquisite purity of language and rhythm in tho 
original, without touching the deeper sources of tender- 
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ness ainl j^ricf. The three following spec-iinens of these 
celehratetl cU'iisioiis may give the reader an iilea of 
theta ;— 

SoSNCT. 

Death ! thi>u the woihl without a stin ha?t left. 

Obscure and c<dd, Love blind and wujiting arms, 
Gentlenefw naked, IWauty without clianiis, 

Me sunk in sorrow and of quiet reft, 

Gaiety bauLshetl, Courtesy laid low— 

I mourn alone what all should with me niotirn. 

For thou the fair germ hast of virtue torn, 

Its first worth Hj>ent, when shall a second bli»w t 
Ocean and air ami earth her dirge should sing 
To the dull world, without her, which is made 
A fl»jwerlc.ss meadow and a gemlesa ring. 

It knew her not while still on earth she stayed ; 

I knew her, w1m> in grief yet lingt r here. 

And heaven, who, in my lo.ss, more beauteous doth 
appear.’’ —MAcauE<aoa. 

SONNKT. 


“ The eyes, the face, the limbs of heavenly mould. 

So long llie theme of my impassioned lay, 

Charms which so stole me from myself away, 

Tliat stnuigo to other men the course I hold : 

The crisi)t-d locks of pure and lucid gold, 

The lightning of the angelic smile, whose ray 
To earth could all of Paradise convey, 

A little dust arc now !—to feeling cold J 
And yet I live!—but that I live bewail, 

Sunk the loved light that through the tcmi>est led 
ily Hhattcre<l hark, bereft of ma.st and sail; 

Hushed be the song that breathed love’s purest fire J 
Lost is the theme on which my fancy fed, 

And turned to uiouruiug my once tuneful lyre.” 

—Ladt Dacrk. 
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Sonnet. 

“ Rec.'xllinp tlio soft looks whicli hc-avi-u n<lorn. 

Tlie sweet face, aiul, half bowed, the sunhrij'ht hair, 
That modest anj'el voice, whose music nxre 
There soothed the heart which now is left forlorn, 

I marvel much I still in life am borne ; 

Nor should I live, but she (who, good and fair 
Which most she was, left still in doubt) is there, 
Ready to shield me and to save each mom. 

Oh then our wclcomings how sweet yet chaste, 

And how attentively she notes and hears 
The tender history of my lifelong pains ! 

But in the East when day’s bright step is traced 
She turns to heaven, her own home that appcan«, 
With glistening eye and cheek which pity stains.” 

—Macgreuok. 

Tho lofty Column was shattered and tho Laurel 
was withered, for tho head of the house of Colonna 
died at Avignon -witliin n short time of tho death 
of Luira. Petrarch, who had lived on love and 
friendship, was absent and estranged from those 
whose former bounty had raised him from the dust. 
But ho wjis destined to survive them twenty-six active 
and not inglorious years. His lyre was not broken; 
his pen was not idle. And if liis writings assumed 
a more melancholy tone, it was not so much to mourn 
over his departed friends as over himself. He returned 
ere long to Vaucluso j but there, too, ho was surrounded 
by the memorials of departed friendship and disaj>- 
pointed love. 
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Sonnet. 

“ I feel mine ancient air ; ami eee whore rit^c 

Mine own sweet hills', whore sprung that star so bright 
Wliich, while heaven pleivsc<l, with pjission ami delight. 
As now with tears ami sorrow, filled mine eyes. 

O vain and foolish thoughts ! hopes horn to fade ! 

Tnrhid the stream, the green bowers in decay, 

Empty ami cold the nest in which she lay. 

Where now I live, where «lead I would he laid : 

I hoped from the bright eyes which fm-d my breavst, 

From the soft sighs, she might at length allonl 
To iny worn wounded soul some hope of rest. 

But no—I served a stern and thankle-ss lonl; 

Alive, with a vain flame he let me burn. 

And dead, he leaves me o’er her diist to mourn.” 

—Macxjreooh. 

Yet, amidst these touching memorials of the i>ast, I’et- 
rarcli retained imiierishable soui’ces of consolatitin. “ I 
trust,” he said, “ that Fortune will not again behold mo 
broken and in tears.” llis literaiy activity never relaxed. 
Sixteen Irours of the day were <levoted to reading or 
composition. Frequently his sluml>er w’as inteiTUpteil 
by bis studies or his j)raycr8. Ilis interest in public 
afTairs was not cbecked by his love of solitude. And as 
life drew on, liis pliilosophy and his atrcctions sought and 
found a serener resting-place in faith ami piety. hat 
Chaucer calls “ the love ns to a creature,” melted into the 
afTeccyoun of holiness; ” and the volume of rhymes, 
dedicated to on earthly mistress, closes with an invocation 
of the Virgin, scarcely less tender than any of his earlier 
poems;— 
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“ of grace, eternal and most sun-! 

Tlum blessed planet of a stormy Sea ! 

Of every mariner the gniile seeuiv, 

Though I recall my many sins, and see 
The tempest of my ]Kission i-udderless, 

And hear the hist long erv of mv distress. 

Yet has my soul its oonfulence in thee ! 

The day is coming—it c;in not be long: 

So fast Time journeyeth ! 

Thou, Virgin, thou art blesseil and art strong •• 
My heart is stung by conscience and by death ; 
But to the mercy of thy Son’s control 
(True Man and |K*rfect God) commend my soul, 
That lie receive in peace my palling breath." 


Tho philosophy of Petrarch, in spite of liis admirat ion 
for the writings of Seneca, was not of the Stoical scliool. 
He wjus nnahlo to hear with stern ivsignation tho trials 
of the world. Neither fame nor power—neither solitude 
nor study—eonld reconcile him to the loss of his friends, 
several of whom died in rajiid succession in tho fatal 
year of the plague, or to tho death of his mistress. 
l>ut these mournful sentiments — tlio sense of human 
igiKuanco and frailty—tho pangs of hroken alVections,— 
were corrected by a noble and abiding trust in that higher 
stale of oxistonco in which the intellect is unclouded, 
tlu- passions pure, and love eternal. His complaint wjis 
answered by his belief in tlio immortal destiny of the 
soul of man; and those conceptions of tho spiritual 
nature of our being which Plato had revealed to cltts.sical 
antitpiity, and Christianity had ix*alised in a suhlimer and 
more certain language, were tho solace of all his cares. 

This union of contemplative with active life—or rather, 
the rapiil and frctpieut alternation of his solitary studies 
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at Vaucliijsc*, and his reapjK'aracc on tlie scone of public 
events—continued until near the close of liis existence. 
IndiK'tl some of the sonnets to the memory of l..iiuni 
were written in the midst of liis Italian tntvels; and 
the treatises or tliulogues “ On the Pemedies of either 
Fortune,” and “ Oji the Ignorance of Himself and Othei-s,” 
w'ere begun on the hanks of the Po, or at the turbulent 
Court of the Viscontis. His political inllucucc coutiinied 
to increa.so, and he was still only on the verge of his 
greatest triumphs. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TUB EMl'BKOU AND THE VISCONTIS. 

The failure of Kienzi to establish a civil government 
in Hume, and to I'cstoiu the authority of the Homan He- 
public, was a great blow to Petrarch’s hopes. But the 
object ho hud in view wjis an ideal Rome, caring little in 
what form or by what means the state of the Imperial city 
was revived. From Hienzi, therefore, ho turned, within 
a short period, to the Emperor Charles IV. If the Popo 
could not bo moved from Avignon—if tho tribuno of tho 
Homan people was unworthy to bo free—tho next best 
course was to re-establish in Rome tho one Imperijil author¬ 
ity. That was tho Gliibellino cause, to which Danto had 
devoted his treatise on Monarchy; and it was forcibly 
cxj)rcsscd by Petrarch in tho letter addrossed by him to 
Charles IV., on tho 20th February 1350. In rhetorical 
language ho invoked tlio advent of the Bohomian sov¬ 
ereign, ns if ho were an Italian prince, “ for thou art 
Cresar 1 ” He drew a picture of Rome herself, under tho 
iigiu'o of a venerable matron, pale, tom, and broken in 
all but her undaunted soul, to invite the presence of her 
lord. “Tho way is open,” sho said; “tho task easy; 
the glory great. To Charles alone had Almighty God 
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reserved the glory of tliis eiiterj)nse.” The call was not 
unheard : and, five years later, Petrarch himself cntereil 
!MUan with the Imperial Court j hut, as is xisually the 
case with these visions of glory, the result Wivs not what 
the poet hail fomlly lUiticipated. 

It cannot Iw denied that Petrarch souglit and courted 
that jxatronage of the great whicli Dante accepted or 
endured with scorn and disdam : in what was then the 
state of Italy, i)eihai>s this condition of dependence was 
inevitable by cither poet. But it is not to llie lionour of 
Petnirclx that, after hi.s estrangement fiom the Colonnas, 
and the extinction of his friemls in that illustrious house, 
he jxassod, almost without an interval, to the Court of 
tlm Viscontis, who were jxistly reganleil as the most des- 
j>otic and cruel of the princely tyrants of Italy. The 
transition was the more singular ns .^Vzo di Correggio, 
Petrarch’s early friend, had hcen Indrayod and ixeisecuted 
hy Luchino Visconti, lie seems to have thought, him¬ 
self, that his conduct iicodexl some justification, for 
thus ho ^VToto from ^liJan to the prior of the Santi 

Apostoli:— 

« You know my habits. I love to shako olF fatigue of uniul 
by a change of place and things. Thus it came to poivs that 
I was returning to France after two years’ absence, and had 
reached ililan, wlien this greatest of Ihdiajw” (he means the 
Visconti) “casthis hand u|>on me—more gently, more honour¬ 
ably, than I deserved, or hoped, or even de.sire<l. I pleaded 
my occupations, my hatrcil of the crowd, my love of quiet; 
but he parried all my objections, and not only proniLsed, but 
ha.s provided, me with a solitary retreat in the midst of this 
vast city. 1 tliereforc agreed to shiy, changing nothing in 
my iiiixde of life, and but little in my habiUition, as lung tw I 
preserve all my liberty and independence. Ilow long that 
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may be T know not ; but apparently not long, if I compare 
myself ami him, ami the Jitl'erunce of our cares ami puisuit.s. 

I am living in the outskirts of the city, near the Basilica of 
St Ambrose. My house is cheerful, on the left side of the 
church, which rears its leaden pinnacle and double towers 
before me ; behind I look out on the city avails, and the ridge 
of the Al|)s, still crested with snow, tluiugh the summer is 
far spout. But the greatest of all iny delights is, that I see 
not only the tomb, but the living image, of St Ambrose on 
the walls. I am sim* it is like him—such is the dignity of 
the forehead, the majesty of the brow, the serenity of his 
eyes.” 

Anti again lio Avroto in the foUoAving letter :— 

“ I Wius aware what might be said of me. I am in the 
hands of the public. My lot is an old one. But do not dis¬ 
trust. I shall he the more famous for this rub. The public 
see what I do ; they know not what I think : so that my bet¬ 
ter part—indeed my inner self—lies hid. Be it so. We are 
judged by our actions. What does the public want ? Umler 
all the circumstances, I have done for the best; or, if not 
that, the least evil. Be it good or bad, I did what was ncces- 
Siiry. . . . Among other reasons for iny staying, he nrged 
that ho too was an ecclesiastic,' and most devout for a man of 
such high imik, and that for an honest man to slum his con- 
vejsiition was a mark of pride. At last, if I am to confess 
to you the whole truth, wlicu I wn.s curiously iiu|uiriug what 
he wanted of me, since I had none of the qualifications he 
required, he replied that he wanted nothing of ino save my 
pixjsence, to do honour to himself and to his Court. Con¬ 
quered by this compliment, I blushed, was silent, and luy 
silence gave, or was supposed to give, consent. I knew not 
what to answer. I wi.sh I could persuade the public of all 
this 08 ejmily as yourself. But the public says what it pleases : 
wo do what we can. Farewell.”—Epist. Fam., xvi. op. U 
and 12. _ 

* Giovanni Visconti was Au*hbislioi» as well os Lonl of Milan. 
Ho died in 1354. 
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Certain it is that, in S]iite of tlieso disavt-wals, I’ot- 
nircli ieinaine<l eiglit yuiirs at tin* Coin! uf the Visconti : 
and jilthougli he continued to live ajmrt, like a student 
or an ecclesiastic, he Ix'canu* i»ne of the chief ministers 
of that prince, and was loaded hy him and his nej»liews 
with honours and ix'wards. Nor wi-re his puhlic si-r* 
vices inconsiileralde. In 1354 he went to "N eiiice as the 
amKassador of (Jiovanni Visconti, to negotiate a jK'ace 
with the republic of Cenoa. IIo hamiiguc«l the people 
of Milan on the tlay that the tlnx'e brothers, Matteo, 
l}arnab^, ami Oalcirzzo, made their tritunplial entry. IIo 
sUjod godfather to Marco Visconti. Ho witnessc<l the 
treaty of peace signed at ^lantua between the A iscontis 
and the Emperor. IIo was sent by Chileaz/A> as their 
ambassjidor to Prague ; ami, uitou the return of King 
John of France from his captivity in England, after the 
battle of Poictiers, Petrarch was cho.sen to proceed to 
Paris to congratulate him. In that tram^udion ho had 
probably taken a more active part, for Oaleaz/o Visconti 
had lent the King of Fmneo {uoinine viutui aViv? tloui) 
the sum of 600,000 llorins, as a contribution to his nin* 
som; and in return the King agreed to best«AV his daughter 
I&ilxdla on the son of Oalcazzo Visc<.nti in marriage. 
Nor was this the only rf>y;d marriage in wliich Petiun-h 
lH)ni some i)ai-t. In 1368 Violanto Visconti was marrii*d 
with singular magnificence to Liomd, Duke of Clarence, 
sccomi sou of IC<lwanl III., ami brother of the Plack 
Prince; and, uimn the invitation tif the i)rince8, whom 
he had helped to raise to these alliances with the royal 
houses of Franco and England, Petnirch took his scat 
at the royal table. 

Whilst the iioet was loaded with honours in other 
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p;uts of Italy, from Xaplcs to the foot of the Alps, there 
was no State in ■which liis fame and jiersonal merit had 
been .so little acknowledgeil, or which he hail i“evisited 
so little, as his native republic of Florence, to which, in¬ 
deed, he owed no more than his place of birth, most 
grudgingly bestowed on liim. I’rohably ho felt some 
resentment ag-ainst his countr\iuen, who had unjustly 
disgrace*! and banishetl his father, and cast himself upon 
the life of an exile. The world had used him well, but 
he owetl nothing to Florence. At length, luovever, the 
tlay of rejiamtion came ; and it was the more welcome, as 
the Jlorid address of the Prior of Arts and Gonfalonier 
of Justice which invited their most beloved countryman 
back to his native town, and promised the restoration of 
his paternal fndds at the public cxjiense, was brought to 
Petrareh by tlie frieinlly hand of lloccaccio on the Gth 
April 1351—a day alrwuly marked by two of the chief 
events of his life. His friendship for Boccaccio had com- 
nu'iiced in the previous year, and it remained unbroken 
till his death. The answer of Petrarch to the republic 
lias been prescrs’cd. It is written in the high-flown lan¬ 
guage of the time and country; but ho adds, Avith more 
simplicity and feeling— 

“ It is, O glorious citizens I a lasting cnxlit to you, and no 
small comfort to me, that you have thought fit to restore the 
sweet and chosen seat in which my father, my grandfather, 
and his father too, a man of no groat letters, but of much in¬ 
telligence—in which these my forefathers, more conspicuous 
hy their honesty than their escutcheons, for generations grew 
old. I indeed, whether by the aid of nature or of fortune, 
have flown higher.* Rut now, by you, my old nest is restored 
to me ; I can fly back to it, and I can fold there my wander¬ 
ing wings. And this great gift has been restored to me in 
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laDgua<’e so flattering, that I must l>e of stone if it did not 
serve to light me ou to glory and to spur me ou to virtue.*' 

It was not, however, as a citizen of Fl<»rence, hut as 
an Itiiliiin, and a.s a servant and adviser of tho Italian 
j)rinces, tho King of Xaplcs, tho Pope, the Diikos of 
Milan and Verona, and the Dogo of Venice, that Petrarch 
was in his }Kditieal career illustrious. Ami these rela¬ 
tions were all subject in liis mind to the gnind object 
of tho restoration of the unity of tho empire centring 
in R^mie, hy tho side of the Pope’s spiritual power. It 
deserves a passing remark that in tho fourteenth century 
tho tenij)onil power of tho Popes had no existence in tho 
sense it ac(piired in the following ages. Tliey had ceased 
to Ixj sovereigns of Pome itstdf in more than name. 
Tlieir Court was held in Avignon, which scarcely be¬ 
longed to them. The occupation of Koine hy the em- 
|K^rors woul«l not have been, in the eyes of Petrarch, any 
invasion of tho Papal rights. 

In the month of October ISS-l, four j'cars after tho 
date of Petrarch’s invocation, tho Emiieror Charles IV. 
entered Italy, but without an anny. The poet met liirn 
at Mantua in the course of the following winter, and ho 
tells us that nothing could be more affable or polite than 
tlie demeanour of the prince; but lie adds significantly, 
“ Trust not in looks.” Cliarles having asked him to whom 
his lx)ok * On Illustrious Men ’ was to be dedicated, his 
answer, as lie records it, was in tho following terms: 

“ ‘ As for thee, O Caisar ! know that thou wilt be worthy of 
tho gift and inscription of this book, when thou shnlt hove 
enmiiged thyself among the great, not by the Bjdcndour of a 
name or the glitter of a crown alone, hut !)y noble actions 
and a virtuous soul.’ Which saying he was pleased to ap- 

p c.—IV * 
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prove V)y a serene glance from the eyes, anti an august sign 
from his hrow. So I judged that the moment ^vas opportune 
for me to present him with a few gold and silver medals 
which I was myself very fond of. Tlie features of Augusti^ 
Cicsiir seemed almost alive, and I exclaimed: ‘These, O 
Emperor, are the ctligies of the sovereigns whom thou must 
study aud imitate. I would not have given them to any 
man stive thee; but to thee they were due, since thou must 
not only know hut follow them.’ I then hastily recapilu- 
laled the chief incitements to virtue which marked their lives, 
with which he was much pleased, and he appeared never to 
have received a more agreeable present.”—Epist. I-aiii., x. 3. 


Petrarch accompanicil the Emperor to Milan, where 
a peace was concluded with the Visconti and the 
monarch received the iron crown; but he declined 
to proceed farther Unvards Pome. Ho seems to have 
begun to suspect that these Germans were not, after all, 
the Koman emperors of his dreams. Charles, however, 
reached the Eternal City, and was crowned there on 
Easter Sunday by a Papal legato; hut, by a singular 
pi-ovision, he engaged not to sleep in the city after the 
eeromony—and he, in fact, made over the supremo 
authority to the Pope. This was exactly the reverse of 
what Petmi-ch had anticipated and desired. The im- 
IKwial ininigo had been as sbui-Clived ns the democratic 
revolution. “The Emperor,” ho bitterly exclaimed, 

“ came to Romo only to bo crowned there, lint ho who 
wears the tiara on the banks of the Rhone, orders him to 
quit the city, and whUst ho allows him to bear the title 
of emperor, forbids him to exercise its rights. VTth 
one hand he opens the temple where the imperial crown 
is bestowed; with the other ho closes the ^tes of the 
city, which is the seat and capital of the empire.” 
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In truth, the retreat of the Emperor was ns ignominious 
as his presence in Italy luul heen idle. Ho was insulted 
in Pisii and in Milan, and was glad to save himself, hy 
reerossing the Alps, from personal danger. Again all 
Petrarch’s hopes of the politiciil regeneration of Italy weix> 
destroyetl ) and ho hroko out in a strain of violent objur¬ 
gation against his illustrious patron :— 

«t Yoii renounce these glorious hopes to return to your own 
barbarous country. Vour dcjKirture has the air of a tlight. 
Go, then, if you must ; but never forget, that being master «)f 
Home, you only sighed for Bohemia. Your father and your 
grandsire might greet you, on siich a return, witli some such 
wonls as these : ‘ Much have you gained, O Cajsar, by your 
hing-expcctcd journey ami your hasty return. You carry off 
a crown of iron, a crown of gold, and an empty title ! \ou 
will be style<l Emperor of the Romans, though you arc, in 
fact, only King of Bohemia. Would to Go*! you were not 
that. Perhaps your niid>itiou, cagetl within narrower limiU, 
woubl make an effort to rise, and to recover your patrimony. 
Cajsar, farewell! Compare what you have left witli what you 
are gone to seek." 

The Empenir seems bi have regjinlod those invectives 
as the mere ebullition of a litorarj' enthusiast; if, imleiMl, 
Ibo epistle ever reached its destination—for i>crhaps some 
of Petmrch’.s letters, like several of Cicero’s orations, woro 
never delivered to those to whom they were nominally 
ufldresscd. At any rate, in the following yciir the Em- 
j>oit)r conferred on Petrarch the rank of a Count 1 alatino 
of tho Empire; and a letter e.Kiste fnim the poet to the . 
Bishop of Olmiitz, then Chancellor of the Empire, in which 
the compliment is acknowledge*! with his accustomed 
fervour. 

It was during tho journey of tho Emi>eror to lUdy that 
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event'? of imusual gravity occurred at Venice which must 
have a peculiar interest to an English reader, for they 
form the subject of one of Lord Byron’s noblest dramas, 
and they deserve to be related in the very language of 
Petrarch. In a letter to the Archdeacon of Genoa, on 
the 24th April 1355, after enlarging on the death of 
Aiuliew Daiulolo ami the great sea-fight of the Genoese 
and Venetians olV Sapieuza in the precedmg autiunn, he 
goes on :— 

“ All tliis is old, but I have newer intelligence to give you. 
The late Doge was succeeded by an old man, who came late 
to the government of Iho State, yet too soon for the State 
and for himself—a man whom I had long familiarly known, 
but in whom opinion was mistaken, for he was of more 
counrge than coxinsel. His name was Marino Fulioro. It 
w:is not given to him to fnlfd his life in the suj>remc dig¬ 
nity, for he entered the palace with the wrong foot. This 
inagistmtc, consecrated by the traditions of all lime in that 
city, and worshipped os antiquity worshipped its divinities, 
lias been by the Venetians, within the last three days, be¬ 
headed in the vestibule of his own palace. I can ill explain the 
cause of such nn event. But no one justifies him : all say that 
he sought to change I know not what in the constitution of 
the republic. The strangest thing is, that he was absent on 
amission to the banks of the Rhone to the Roman Pontiff to 
negotiate a peace, first attempted hy myself and afterwards by 
him, equally in vain, when the honour of election to ho Doge 
was conferred on him, without his seeking it or even knowing 
it. Onhis return to Venice he seems to have thought what no 
one had thought before, and to have suffered what no man had 
suffered. In the most famous and beautiful spot of all those 
which I have visited, where his ancestors had frequently 
walked in triumph—there, like a slave, stripped of the insignia 
of his rank, and dragged by a concourse of the people, ho lost 
his head, and polluted with his blood the doors of the sanctu- 
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ary, the entrance to the palace, and those iiKxrhlc stairs, so 
often glorified by solemn festivals or trophies torn fn>in the 
enemy. Such was the place. I also mark the time. It was 
in this year 1355, on the 18th Ajiril. The excitement is so 
great, that whoever considers the manners and discipline of 
that city, and bow great a change the death of a single man 
may threaten to bring alxint (though it is said that others are 
included in the same conspiracy), will acknowledge that no 
greater event has occurrecl in our limes in Italy. I absolve 
the people, though perhaps they might have vindicated their 
rights with less severity. I jiity and am indignant with the 
unhappy man, who was investe«l with an honour he had not 
strength to bear, and who seems to have acquired in earlier 
life a false repute for wisdom. But this event shows, as in a 
mirror, to the chiefs and rulers of States, that they may look 
upon themselves not as the lords, or even dukes, but a-s the 
honoured servants of the commonwealth. Farewell ! and 
as public alfairs are agitated, let us endeavour to guide our 
private life witli moderation.” * 


* Rawdon Brown’s Preface to the Venetian State Papers. Tho 
details of tho conspiracy (If conspiracy it was) for which Marino 
Falicro suOerod have always reniaiued, as they were to Petrareh, 
obscure, for the Council of Ten took especial care to conceal them. 
Tho fourth voluiuu of tho ’ Misti Couaiglio X.’ contaius its decrees 
for tho year 1355. On Friday, \7th April, of that year (not, as Pet¬ 
rarch says, Ihi 18^), Mariuo Fnliero was beheaded. In tho usvtal 
coiirso tho minutes of tho trial should Imvo been cnterc«l on tho 
3^ pago of that volume; but in their stead there is a blank B)>ace 
and tlic words— 

“N SCBATUK’ 

Let it not he writUn, 
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'i'liK hopes whieli Petmivh liail cliorislicd of tho rostoni- 
lion of a lioiiian republic under lUenzi, or a Homan 
emj)ire under Charles IV., wore, jus wo have soon, 
speiMlily blighted. Kieiizi, indceil, did contrive to ivturn 
to Home in 131)4, but only to be j)ut to death by tho 
Ijcople he had misled. A third element of Homan power 
remaine<l—that of tho Church; but in the eyes of 
retnirch, as well as of Dante, tho Papacy itself was 
denationalised, ami almost unchristiauised, by the volun¬ 
tary exile to Avignon, and by tho successive election of 
five Frencli prelates to the great Italian see. Tho hativd 
and contomi)t of the jjaets for the Popes, tho cardinals, 
and tho clergy, as long ns they lived in a French i)alaco 
jind wore a French livery, werc essentially tho result of 
national jealousy and distrust. It may be doubted 
whether the great Cjitholic poet himself had in view 
any serious rcfonnation of the discipline or doctrine of 
tho Church, beyond the return of the Pontilf to tho 
shrine of the Apostles and the throne of tho Vatican. 
But the relations of Petrarch to tho Popes difl'ered >\’idely 
fi'om those of Dante. Ho was no outlawed and exiled 
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Oliilxllino, -svlio asks liimsolf whotlior krcad might not 
l>c wanting, hut a favoiiritu aiul a coxjrtiur of those same 
PoJitilfs whom lie accusml. Ho accepted favours and 
henefic<*.s at their hands. He gave tlu in counsel ; and 
five times he refused one f>f the liighest ofliei-s a I’ope 
could hestow. In one of hi.s garrulous hut amusing 
letters, he wlatos the jiressure put upon him to lake 
oflice hy two cardinals, and hy the l*ope himself. He 
pleaded his love of liherty ami his contempt of money, 
fur in those ilays political power meant enormous wealth; 
yet almo-st had the tempter jirevailed, when he was 
suddenly a.sked whether he could heml his gr.uul and 
oratorical style to the liumhle and subtle language ho- 
fittiiig the Court of Home. “ Impossible,’* said the poet. 

“ If iny style is tm» good for the place, the plac<* is not 
good enough for mo; ” and so he presen-wl his freedom. 

It is cxtreimdy nunarkahlo that in all IVtrarch s poliC 
iiyd writings his sympathies are ever on the eiile of the 
]>eople. One does not (expect to find in a poet, a corn-tier, 
and a preliondary of the fourteenth century, raised to 
distinction by aristocmtic patronage, and to wealth hy 
Church profennent, so strong and faithful an adherence 
to lilK'.ral oj>inions. Ho derived them, with much of 
his philosophy, from the nohlc source of antiiiuity. The 
republics of Greece and Homo, with their gram! Inidi- 
tions, their patriots, their liberties, and their glory, in¬ 
spired him with admiration for i>opular government, and 
for models of virtue which nothing in liia ow-n times 
could claim to represent. Tims, in a letter to four 
cardinals who had asked his advice on the reform of 
the Koman commonwealth, ho scrupled not to inveigh 
against the haronial houses which had tisurpeil the su- 
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pixmio power in Koine, ami told them that tlio present 
welfare of the jieoplc conlcl never ho secured till this 
ojijiression was removed. 

“Wrest, therefore,” he went on, *‘this pestilent tymnny 
from their grasj), in spite of them ; ainl not only admit the 
common j)cople of Romo to a share of public honom-s, hut 
take the ill-administered functions of the Senate fi«»m un¬ 
worthy hands. These nobles, if they were citizens, and good 
citizens, couhl lawfully claim but a j«art of this authority ; 
hut, behaving as they do, they are unworthy of the State, 
which they destroy, and of the fellow.ship of the citizens, 
whom they oppres-s—to say nothing of honour. How vain 
is the boast of nobility and wealth by those who have no 
claim of virtue ! for even the old Romans, whose \*irtue was 
great and excellent, failed to e.xcludo the people from the 
honours of the State. As often a.s this contest was renewed, the 
proud nobility was always beaten by the humble multitude." 

Wlintever may have been the position of Petrarch un¬ 
der John XXII. and Benedict XII., wlio were the Polios 
of liis earlier years, lie certainly enjoyed considerahlo in¬ 
fluence under Clement VI., who was a cultivated prelate. 
Innocent VI. took him for a magician, because ho read 
Virgil; and Virgil had in the middle ages the mystical 
character of a Sibylline jirophet. This, as Petrarcli says 
in a letter to Cardinal TallojTand, was no joke, when 
this sjuue personage was elected Pope. If lie was a 
magician, there were two things to ho done—lie might ho 
burnt, or lie might be made a Minister of the Holy See. 
Innocent oflered to take the latter course. Tlio poet 
replied, rather sarcastically, “ It cannot be that the man 
who is cliosen by the Pope to bo his secretary should bo 
deemed a necromancer, or that one who is initiated in 
his secret counsels, and even MTites his sacred name, 
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sliouKl be supposcil to pi-actiso sorcery.” To all such 
uflers Pctnircli ojiposc-d liis modesty, liis disiiiteresUil- 
ness, aud above all, aud willi greater trutli, liis avei-siou 
to rcsjKtnsibility ami fatigue. 

Yet this Siime Pontilf, Innocent VI., not only c«»n. 
ferred two benefices on I’etnirch, and olYeretl .sovend 
more, but repeatedly pressed on him the juditical ollieo 
tho poet liad so often detdined. PojK} Clement as 
we leani from a letter ^\Titten nearly at the close of 
his life from Anjua, had intended to make him a bishoj); 
but the jKJct declares that ho never would consent to bo 
a j»relato, or to hold a bcnefico with cure of souls, liow- 
ever rich. In fact, he never was in j>riost’s orders ; and 
tlio appointments he held in tlie Church, though suffi¬ 
ciently luerjitive. Were stalls and canonrics in sevenil 
cha])ter8. Even at Anjuii, he says— 

“I luivc here a prcljend which gives me broad and wine, 
not only for iny owm use, but to selL Residence wo\dd 
increase niy income : but I dutast the life of cities ; and I 
ha»l rather hunger in the solitude of the cotmtrj’ than live 
in abundance in towns, though I never can escape from tho 
people who flock about me. I have some sei^’ants, whom I 
cannot do without; a few horses—that is, at present, two; and 
generally five or six amanuenses, though at presc'iit only three, 
for they are not easily to he met with, and I like to have 
illuminators (pictorcs) who arc not blocklieads. Then I 
have one old priest, who does duty for me in church ; and 
just as I am sitting doMiTi to dine alone with him, down 
comes a host of guests to be entertained with meat and good 
stories. The thing cannot be avoide<l, ^vithout my appearing 
either prouder or poorer than I really am. Sly chief desire 
M to build a little oratory to the Blessed Virgin here. I am 

Hotting alxmt it, though I should have to pawn or sell mv 
books for it.” *' 
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'The cliift of nil this seoni.s to he that ho wanted to diji 
n little deeper into the treasures of Mother Church, wlio 
had laTtainlv heeii ahountiful mother to him; hnt thouj^h 
these ^dimpses of real life sometimes disclose the less 
dioiiilied side of his character, there is a freshness ami 
truth uhout them whi«-h have a peeiiliav charm. 

The debt of gratitude for substantial favoui-s which 
l\‘trareh owetl to the Church, and indecil personally to 


the TontilVs, did not prevent 
extreme virulence against the 


him from invi-ighing with 
Papal ('ourt. The work 


called by him the “ Kpishda sine Titulo,” which appeai-s 


to have been a clandestine pr«*duction, abounds in this 


declamation. The “ Kelogues,” in Latin hexameters, are 
really siitires in a bucolic form, hut sometimes as coai'so in 
language as the Satires of Jiivtuiul. Three of his sonnets, 
directed against the Koman Court and cleigy, wci'c for 
centuries proscribed by the Church as impious. Keno- 
dict XTI. ho described as a drunkard, Clement VI. as a 


profligate. Innocent VI. ns a fooL Upon the death of 
this Pope in 1362, the Sacred College proceeded to elect, 
by a most unusual departure from precedent, not a cartU- 
nal, hut a simple priest, CluUlaumo do Grimoard, then 
Abbot of St Victor at Marseilles, to the highest oflico in 


the Clnirch. The now Pope assumed the name of XTrban 
V., and soon gave signs of intelligence and independence. 
Petrarch, who was then living at Venice, hailed this re¬ 
markable election as a proof that Providence had great 
designs to be accomplished by the new Pope; and Car¬ 
dinal Talleyrand, the experienced ^Minister of the Holy 
See, exclaimed, “ Now we have a Pope indeed,” The 
poet therefore addressed Urban in a congratulatory let¬ 
ter; but he declined an invitation to return to the Court 
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of Avignon, partly from the tlread of liaving an olhre 
foroeil njK»n him nnsuited to his years, an«l partly from his 
firm «leterinination to live free ami without care. It wa.s 
not till the 29th June 13CG that IVtran-h addressed the 
l*oj>o in one of those jmwerfnl hortatory letters which on 
gre^it occasion.^ he h\irled, like the pix»phet of the age, at 
the rulei’s of Home or <»f the worhl. He hatl exh(»rt4‘(l 
Kienzi ; lie liad exhorted the Kinpemr; he hatl nrge«l 
cxitdi successive Pope to ivturn to Koine : hut the most 
elocpient of tho.se appeahs was tliat made to I^rlian V. 
It tills an entire liook of the “Smiile L<-tters ” (the 7th), 
and hut a small jHirtioii of it ciin be inserted here :— 

“Hearken then to me, O Roman Pontitr! hciir me, O 
Christian prince ! Rome invokes you a.s her spou.se, Christ¬ 
endom lus its chief,—calling you to action, not to repose ; to 
war, not to pe;ice—but lo a war of short duration, to give 
lasting peace to the soul, sidvution to many, iminorUd glory 
to yourself. Choose hy wliat death yi>u wouhl die; for 
wliether you fultil your glorious office, or whether you h;\.sely 
betray it, death is alike inevitable. Raise yourself, therefore, 
to this magnaniiiioiu enterprise, and turn your back on that 
which is unworthy of you. 0 <mI lias done great things for 
you ; neither can that he small which you linvc to do for 
Him. The lives of men are short—the lives of Popes especi¬ 
ally so. When you shall shortly npjvear lM.*fore the judgment- 
seat of Christ, ill whose presence you stand not as a mn.ster, and 
we as staves, but He only as Master, and you, like ourselves, 
a slave, what if these words arc addressee! to you,—‘ Poor and 
humble, I raised thee from the ground, not merely as the 
eapial of i>rinces, but os one above them all. Tliou, then, 
where hast thou left the Church I trusted to your faith I 
For so many gifts vouchsafed to thee, what is thy return 1 To 
have kejit on the rock of Aviguon the seat place<l by my 
hand U{K>n the capitol * ? 
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“ Whatever he your hual ilecif^ion, one prayer at lL-aj«t your 
Rome atUhvsses to you. May it seem ju^t to you at k-a-st to 
restore to her her other consort, the Kiupei-or, whom your 
predecessor Innocent VI. Hucceedea hy a nish engagement in 
divorcing from her. Deign to remove that impediment, ami 
to command that Ciesar should return to Rome. As kmg as 
Romo remains deprived of both her chiefs, human ullairs 
can never go right, nor can the Christian republic enjoy 
peace. If either of them return, all will go well ; if both, 
perfectly, and in the plenitude of glory and success. Alay 
Christ our Lord prohmg your days, and open y..ur heart to 
counsels, m.t smooth or Ilattering, hut just, sincere, and, as 1 
bvliovo, acceptable to God ! 


These c-mplmtic lines, which I have condensed, ex¬ 
press tho last political dream of Petrarch’s life; and he, 
had tho happiness of thinking that his pniyer and ex¬ 
hortation had been hcanl. Urban was not nvei-se to 
visit lioiiie. In April 1367 ho omharkoil at Mai-seilles 
on a Yonotian galley, and, accompanied hy a lleet of 
twenty vessels, sailed for tho shores of Italy. lie landed 
at Genoa, received tho homage of tho Italian princes at 
Viterbo, and in October entered Koine, where ho re¬ 
mained three years, encouraged lunl ap\ilauded hy tho 
poet. liut tho effort was made in vain. U ho peace ef 
Italy, the tmmpiillity of Komo, were not secured. Urban, 
in failing health, longed to return to his native country, 
and arrived there in tho autumn of 1370, a few weeks 
before his death. Petrarch, exasperated at this last 
disappointment, addressed the dying Pontiff in tho stoni¬ 
est language. “Did you not, like St Peter, when you 
fled from Romo, meet Christ upon your way *? ‘Domino, 
quo vadis U ‘ I go to he crucifled there again, since you 

arc departing from it.’ ” 
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I’ETRARCU AT VENICE AN!) ARQUA. 

Petrarch never resorted to tlie Court of Url>r»n V., 

either at Avignon or at Home, nor does ho upjH'ar in the 

last twenty yeans t)f his life to liavo resided at Vnuchiso. 

lie .shirted, indeed, for Romo in 1370, and made his 

will l>eforo ho undertook the journey ; hut falling ill at 

Ferrara, ho never reached his destination. Ho hail 

l>ecome, ho says, not so much a visitor jxs a denizen of 

the cities of Northeni Italy, Milan,* Verona, then Parma 

and Ferrara, and Lastly Pad\ia, No doubt tho favour of 

the reigning princes of these cities first attracted him to 

them. In 1361, tho Fmi>oror, tho Pojx:, and the King 

of Franco, had all invited him to their respectivo Courts; 

% 

but ho preferred to remain at Milan. Although ho once 
set out to visit tho Emperor at l^guo, I bcliovo ho 
crossed the Alps no more. But os his friends died oil,* and 

^ Petrarch had a siiiall country*houM at Gariguanp^ on tho Adda^ 
alwut throe miles from and mentions that ho hatl already 

Biwnt an Olympiad at MUan» and was beginning a lustres His 
house In tho iown^ as has been already mcDlionoAl, was near St 
Anibroso. 

* Ills friend Socrates dlod at Avignon in ISOl; Azo dl Correggio in 
13C2; and in 1563 his three friemlSi LncHus, Fmnccsco Neldi, whom 
he called Simonides, and Darbato« 
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till- favour of ju iucos c-oulu<l, the spot whicli ho fouiul most 
attiactivo to tlioso who wouhl loatl a lifi* of traiujuillity 
aiul roposo was Vouico, aiul there he remained from 1302 
to 13GS. P(.-trareh liad first visited ^'enico in 1352, 
wlieii lie wont there to nej'otiate the peace ; ami lie ha<l 
fornu*d an acipiaintanco which ripened into frieiulship 
with lleiiintendi da’ Jlavegnani, Chancellor of the Ke- 
puhlie. In later yeui-s I'etrarch wrote to Ihaicaeirio a 
charming description of this Venetian society :— 

“ Of mj’ old friends, indeed, scarcely one remains except 
yourself. I know not what has hccome of our Barbato—per¬ 
haps he is in the Abru//i. [Both laelius and Socrates were 
recently dead.] Come, then, to my ci\ll. Nay, you are in¬ 
vited by the mild season of the year—by the absence of every 
care but those of the jileasimt and joyous Muse—to a most 
s;\Uibrious house, which I do not desi-ribe to you, because 
you know it so well. A choice group of friemls awaits you ; 
I know not which of them is the best company. There is 
Benintemli, the Chancellor of thi.s famous city, whose disposi¬ 
tion agrees with his name, and who, after giving the ilay to 
public alfairs, reserves the evening for private friendship and 
polished study. lie come.s with his cheerful friendly voice 
in his gondola to refre.sh himself with pleasant talk, and you 
already know how delightful are those nocturnal voyages in 
such company. Then there is our Donato Apj>eninigena, 
who ha-s come down from his Tuscan hills to fix himself on 
this shore of the Adriatic. Or if you are tired of this place, 
though the conversation of friends makes the sky more blue 
tlinii any wind that blows, it would bo delightful to go with 
you to Capo d’Istria or Trieste, where I am tobl the climate 
is perfect. Or wc might go in search of the source of the 
Timavus, as I have long meant to do ; but it is not in the 
neighbourhood of Ptulua or the Eugancan hills. The true 
site Ls in the territory of A«piileia.” 

Boccaccio, driven out of Florence hy the plague, joined 
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the party, wa.s no doubt a groat adiHtion to it. Ho 

brought with hiin Leontius Pilattis, one of the fugitive 
Greeks who attemi)te<l, with ill success, to teach I’etrarch 
Greek. He never learnt it—could barely make out the 
letters—and read what he knew of Homer in a Latin 
translation. Perliaps, too, lioccaccio bro\Jght with him, 
on some such occasion, the ‘Divina Commedia,’ which 
Petrarch had never sufhcieiitly appreciated and ad- 
iniied, perhaps from jealousy, and the sense that there 
ha<l been a greater poet than himself in Ibdy. Poccaccio 
gave Petrarch a copy, made with hi-s own hand, of that 
iinniortid work, of winch he Wius (as is well known) an 
enthusiastic admirer. A letter exists from Petnirch to Poc- 
caccio(Kp. Fain., xxi. 15), in which the poet defends him¬ 
self against the charge of envy; but it is certain that he 
never did justice to his greater countryman. For a long 
time he refusc<l to reail his pt>em, lost it should nllect his 
own style. He would n<»t wrib* his name. Put ho dis- 
claiiiLS fdl feeling of pei-sonal liostility. The passage is 
ciiriou.s, esjiecially from tlus covert allusion to his own 
supposed superiority in the use of words ami rhythm : 

“Tlierc really is no caii.se at all of enmity towanls a man 
whom I never saw but omxsaiid that in my earliest child¬ 
hood. He lived with my grandfather and my falhei-, heiiig 
younger than the one and oMer than tlie other. They were 
baiiishc-d from their country on the same day ; ami griefs 
share<l with others arc wont to beget strong friendship, and 
this the more, us there was between them a similarity not 
only of fortune but of tastes and mind. But while my 
fatlier, being in exile, was ilmwn a-sido by other cares for hi.s 
family, he iH.*rsevcre<l, on<l <levoted liimself the more intently 
to Ills enterprise, laying all other things asiilo, eager for fame 
uloiK?. Nr*r ciin I Huflicieiitly ailmire and applaml a iimii 
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whom noithev the injustice of his country, nor exile, nor 
poverty, nor the stinj^s of dissension, nor love for Lis wife, nor 
atfection for his chihlren, could divert from his chosen path, 
(hough maiiy men of a great and sensitive genius are distracted 
]>y the lightest murmur : indeed this happens more com- 
monlv to those who pay great attention to style as well as 
sense, and apply themselves to words and rhythm, for they 
need silence and cpiiet. 1 confess, that in all my eagerness 
for hooks, it was long before I cared to read this one ; for, 
as I wjus myself emleavouring to write in the vulgm* tongue, I 
\> as afraid lest, at a llexible age, «Usposcil to admiration, I 
might consciously or unconsciously have become an imitator. 
That imleetl, as I grew in conhdence, I scorned ; and I felt 
so nnich reliance on myself that, withoiit the aid of any 
mortal, I thought I could accomplish what I had undertaken 
in my own manner.” 

It is prohahly to these later years of Petrarch’s life 
that wo may assign the composition of the poems which, 
under the name of the Triumphs of Love, Chastity, 
Death, Fame, aiul Deity, form the third part of the 
Caiuonicre. They are the rominisconces of his life, be¬ 
ginning with the last emotions of his j^outliful passion, 
illustmted by liis art, and tending to the final consum¬ 
mation of piety and faith. Some critics have regaixlcd 
tiieso poems as the most perfect of Petrsirch’s works. 
They are ^^Titteu in terza-rhna, the metro of Dante; and 
it is hard to believe that they w'oro not in some degree 
inspix'cd by rivalry of the gix'at master. But they wimt 
that lyrical ilow' which lends its greatest chanu to 
Petrarch’s versification. They are didactic in form and 
heavy in structure. To the force and originality of 
Dante, Petrarch could never attain ; and oven the xdsions 
of eternal life and Almighty power on which ho fixed his 
eye«, are immeivsurably below the glories of the “ Para- 
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diso.” It might be said of these illustrious men, that 
if the one raised a uuutal tt) the skies, the other drew an 
angel down. These five Triumphs, lu; vrritos, ere he 
lays down his pen for ever, are the triumphs of earth ; 
the sbeth, he humbly hoi)es, may await him in heaven, 

w’hen Time shall be no more. 

No greater proof of ailection and esteem co\d<l be given 
to Venice by Petrarch than the donation of hi.s library, 
for he had been all his life, as wc have seen, a collector 
of MSS. The art of printing was still in the womb of 
time. He proposed, therefore, to make “ the blessed St 
Mark” heir of his books, on condition that they sho\ild 
bo kept together in a suitable building, and “preserved 
for over for the amusement and benefit of noblo ami 
literate persons in that city.’' And he expre-sse.l a hope 
that his examplo would bo followed by others, which 


was the case. 

Tho proctors of St l^Iark having rei>orted in favour of 
the project, the Kepublic decreed that— 

“Considering the offer made by Messer Francis Petrarch, 
whose reputotion is so great that no moral philosopher and 
T>oet hasten knoNNm in Christendom to compare with hnu ; 
and seeing that this offer may contribute to the glory of Got 
and St Mark, and of our city,—we decree that it be ncc«*ptcd 
in tlio teniis set forth by him, and we order that a sum he 
appropriated to the purchase of a suitable house for him as 

long as he shall live*” 

Tlie result was that tho poot and his lihn^ wero 
lodged at the puhlio expense in the Molina rulnocv-an 
enormous edifice with two towers the har^ 

hour; and on the 10th Septemher 13G2, the date of th^ 
foregoing decree, the liihliotheca Mnrciana or Inl.mry of 
St Mark, was thus founded hy the .nun.fioenee of 1 ct- 

p.c.— IV. 
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ravoli ami tlic Si^nuiy. This nol)lc institution flourishes 
to the present day, for it is one of tlie guardians of the 
areliives c»f Venie.e, and although but few of the MSS. 
whieh belonged to Petrarch nie now to be found tlrere, 
some of th<*in are still said to exist, and the Library was 
an object of special care to the Signory of Venice. Its 
keepei*s have always been tnen distinguished for learning 
—amongst tlu*m .Tohn Dempster in the sixteenth, ami 
tho Abbate Leith in the seventeenth century, bt>th 
Scotchmen ; and tho Library itself ranks amongst the 
most important in Kurope. 

Put neither Venice nor Padua were to bo Petrarch’s 
last abode. In September 1372 he writes to PandoU«» 
I^falatesta from Anpia: “ These cities please mo no 
longer. Put I have found a secluded and pleasant re¬ 
treat among tho Eugancan hills, in a delightful and 
salubrious position, where often enough, attracted by tho 
beauty of the spot or by his aflection for ino, tho noble 
lord of Padua comes to seo mo.” His litemry life was 
not endetl, for in this solitude ho ^vroto tho dialogue 
“On tho Ignomnco of Himself and Othei-a”—ns pungent 
and spirited as any of his philosophical compositions. 
Ho also prepared an essay for Francesco di CaiTaiti on 
tho art of government; and his lust work was the final 
correction of tho “ Triumph of Deity,” which completes 
his poems. The tale of “Grisoldis,” which moved him 
to tears, was tho last piece read to him; it was told in 
tho touching language of Poccaccio; and tho letter in 
which ho acknowledged tho charm of those matchless 
fictions, was perhaps the last ho dictated to his friend. 
Put his physical strength was now greatly impaired. 
A )ourney to Pesaro was beyond his strength. 
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The threescore yenrs and ten allotted to man were 
connted out. Life was ehbing smoothly away ; and on 
the 20th July 1374, he was found dead in his study over 
an tinfinishcd page. 

lie who would seek, as I have done, tlio last memorials 
of the life and death of Petrarch in that sequestered 
Etigaiiean village, will still find them there. A modest 
house, apparently of greid anticiiiity, passes for his last 
liahitation. A chair in which ho is said to have died 
is shown there. And if these details are uncertuin, 
there is no doubt that the sjucophagus of red marble, 
supported on pillars, in the ehiuchyard of Aiqiia, con¬ 
tains, or once contained, his mort^il remains. LokI 
llyron and Mr Hobhouse visited the sjK«t more than sixty 
years ago in a sceptical frame of mind ; for doubts had 
at that time l>een thro^vn on the very existence of Laumj 
and the varied details of the imet’s life, which are pre¬ 
served with so much fidelity in his correspondence, 
were almost forgotten. 

But Arquii telU iU on*n toucliing story, and is even 
more consecrated to the memorj' of Petmrrh than Yau- 
cluso. It inspired some of the most graceful sUiiizas of 
» Childo Harold,” which may form an ai>prt.priat« termi¬ 
nation to these pages :— 

“ There is a tomb in Artpi^i—reared in air, 

Pillared in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura’s lover ; here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes ; 

Watering the tree which bears bis lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 
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They keep his dust i» Arqxii\, where he died, 

The mountain-vill.n<»e whei-e Ina latter days 
Went down the vale of years; and 'tis their pridi^ 
An honest pride—and let it be their praise, 

To offer to the passing stranger's gaze 
Ilis mansion and his sepulchre; both plain 
And venerably simple, such a.s raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain, 

Than if a pj’ramid formed his monumental fane.” 


END OF FETKARCH. 
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